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The Cruise af the Essex 


THE CRUISE OF THE “ESSEX.” 


CHAPTER I. 
GAFFER JONES. 


“Hang me, but I’m glad I saved that old flag,” mut- 
tered an old man, as he stood by his store door on South 
Street, New York, one July day in the year 1812. 

“What are you talking about, Gaffer?” asked a man ` 
who was about to enter the store for some tobacco. 

“Seein’ it’s you, I don’t mind tellin’. You see, I’ve 
got in my locker an old Union Jack, an’, says I to my- 
self, it will come in useful soon, for the British are 
about to lick the Yankees, an’ I’ll be the first to run up 
the old flag.” 

“Td be too scary to brag about it, though.” 

“You allus was a coward, Bill.” 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to say I like fightin’, but I don’t allow 
even you, Gaffer, to call me coward.” 

“Only a joke, like, you know, but ain’t it goin’ to be 
fun?” 

“I’m not so sure of that.” 

“Now, look here, Bill, let’s argy the matter. id 

A customer entered the little store, and as he was well 
known to be a Tory, he joined in the conversation. 

“I saw the Union Jack run down from that mast,” 
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said the newcomer, “and I’ve prayed for the king every 
Sunday since, for I can’t for the life of me be a Yan- 
kee? 

“The old flag will be up there again in a few weeks 
at most.” 

“You don’t say!” 

“I do, though. It’s as simple as A, B, C. Isn’t Eng- 
land mistress of the seas? Doesn’t she rule the waves?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, then, she’s bound to win.” 

“But the Yankees can fight.” 

“Don’t you believe it. Washington won by a fluke. 
If England had sent more men 4 

“They’d have been licked, just the same.” 

All turned to the speaker, who had just entered the 
store. He was a bright-eyed youth, whose clear skin 
showed that he was not accustomed to brave the storms 
of the ocean. ` 

“Oh, they would, would they ?” 

“Yes. When the people are fighting for freedom, 
they are braver than those who only fight for a country 
they do not love.” 

“And, of course, the English don’t love their coun- 
try; they hate it, eh ?” 

“The English are brave men, but the soldiers sent 
over here were mercenaries, some of them Hessians, 
and——” 

“Shut up, younker; we don’t want to thrash old 
straw. P’raps you think that this Yankee nation is 
right in goin’ to war with England now?” 

“I do, and if I had been President I would have 
started the war long ago.” 
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“Well, you'll get licked fast enough. Look at that 
frigate lyin’ out there and laugh. She’s a pretty war- 
ship to send against the ruler of the waves.” 

“The Essex does not look well just now; she is dis- 
mantled, but wait until she is ready for sea, and 
then 2 

“You’d like to go with her, eh?” 

“By God’s grace, I would.” 

The laugh which had risen to the lips of the men in 
the store was forced back, for, rough as the men were, 
they saw the deep reverence with which the young man 
had spoken, and they respected his devout utterance. 

“Look at that young peacock,” exclaimed one of the 
men, pointing to a young boy, dressed as a midshipman 
of the United States Navy. 

“Oh, my! Fine feathers make fine birds, but I say, 
you don’t mean to tell me that old sailors are goin’ to 
be ruled by that young sprig?” 

“Why not?” 

“Tf I were on board a ship of which he was an offi- 
cer, and he’d order me about, Pd just seize him by the 
scruff of the neck, lay him across my knee and spank 
him.” 

There was such a hearty laugh at that remark that 
no one saw the salute given by the young man in the 
store, and returned by the midshipman. 

“No, you wouldn’t; for you would respect him if you 
knew him.” 

“P’haps you know him, eh?” 

“I do.” 

“Who is the peacock ?” 

“Midshipman Farragut, of the good ship Essex.” 
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“Farragut! What a name! Whois he? A prince?” 
“No; better than that; he is an American citizen.” 
“He ought to be at school.” 

“Perhaps so; but in times like these the country has 
need of every brave man.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! He! he! he! Man! Ha! ha!” 

“Yes, Gaffer Jones, man; for he has been an officer 
in the navy these two years.” 

“Hang it, why, how old is he?” 

“Eleven years old.” 

Then the old men laughed. They chuckled and then 
laughed again. 

“What did I tell you?” asked Gaffer Jones. “I might 
fetch out the old flag now, for England will never be 
whipped by boys.” 

“Fetch it out, Gaffer.” 

“I will. What care I? The blamed Yankees dare 
not touch me.” ` 

The storekeeper, Abram Jones, generally called 
“Gaffer,” meaning governor, went into the little room 
behind his store and brought out an old and tattered 
English flag. 

There was something pathetic in his eyes as he gazed 
on the flag of the land he loved, but there was a de- 
fiance also, and that feeling overcame the pathos, and 
his brow was wrinkled in a scowl as he thought of the 
daring act he was about to perform. 

A long arm, or bracket, stretched out from the wall 
above his window, from which swung a sign informing 
all sailors that Abram Jones sold the best tobacco and 
the finest tea to be had in all the city. From the end 
of this sign arm was an extension, which had often been 
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used for the exhibition of a flag, and to this flagstaff 
the old English Tory now fastened the Union Jack. 

South Street was always a crowded thoroughfare, 
because it lay directly along the docks, and hundreds of 
fishermen and sailors were always in port. 

As the folds of the Union Jack floated out on the 
breeze, a shout went up from the men who were in the 
street. 

“Tory ”” 

“Harg him from his own signpost 

“Tzar down the rag!” 

“Hes a daring fellow.” 

“Ai rebel!” 

veryone had something to say about the strange and 
snicidal act of the old storekeeper. 

War had just been declared against England by the 
United States, and right in the busiest part of the chief 
port of the republic a man had the hardihood to flaunt 
the flag of the enemy. 

The district was the worst possible place for such an 
act. Had it been on Pearl Street, or on Bowling Green, 
it would not have been so marked, for many known 
Tories lived there; but on South Street, where sailors 
congregated, it was a piece of hardihood scarcely un- 
derstandable, for the war was to protect the sailor in his 
rights and ic secure him against being seized on the 
high seas by England and forced to fight under her flag. 

“Are you all cowards?” shouted an old sailor. “Come 
along, and I will help you tear down that flag, and hang 
old Gaffer Jones in its place.” 

A wild and frantic cheer went up from the sailors, 
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and a flush of pleasure mounted to the cheeks of a lot 
of toughs, who were ready for any kind of rowdyism. 

All the mob wanted was a leader, and now that desire 
was gratified. 

“Fall behind me, and I will lead you to victory!” 
shouted the new leader, with an authoritative voice. 

“ Down with the Tories!” 

“Hang the rebel!” 

“Fire his store!” 

“Steady, my men, we will tear down the rag and 
hang the rebel, never fear! But we must go about it in 
a proper way.” 

The mob rushed forward and was quickly massed be- 
fore Gaffer Jones’ store door. The old man, frightened 
almost to death, had repented his foolish act, but it was 
too late. The people would not listen to his appeals for 
mercy. 

The mob burst open the door and dragged the old 
man out to the street. 

“Tt was only a joke!” he cried. “A silly joke.” 

“We know you, Gaffer; we know you are a Tory. 
Why did you keep that rag if it was not to show your 
hatred of the Stars and Stripes?” 

“Mercy! I am an old man K 

“And therefore you ought to have known better.” 

While Gaffer Jones was struggling with his captors, 
a big, brawny sailor climbed up to the flag and tore it 
from its fastenings. 


In an instant the people seized upon it and tore it into 
shreds. 


Then the sailor was seen bringing out a rope from 
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the store, and a loud shout of joy went up from the 
mob. 

One end of the rope he threw over the sign bar, and 
on the other he made a hangman’s knot. This noose 
was placed over Gaffer Jones’ head and secured, with 
the slipknot under his right ear. 

“Up with him! Hang the rebel” 

But just at that moment a voice, shrill with excite- 
ment, was heard: 

“Make way for an officer of the United States Navy.” 

“Wait a bit, sir; we will hoist up this rebel first.” 

“No; you will not. Make way, or I will cut my way 
through.” 

The people saw a young midshipman, with a naked 
sword in his hand, and they thought the blade looked 
too bright to be pleasant, if he should attempt to carry 
out his threat. 

“Stand back there, or I’ll cut you into mincemeat !” 

A few flourishes of his sword made the people divide, 
and in a moment the young officer was standing be- 
side the storekeeper. 

“Take off that rope!” 

There seemed but little inclination to obey, but a 
sharp cut with the flat of the sword served as a gentle 
reminder that the law was stronger than mob rule, and 
the sailor obeyed. 

“Who are you ?” asked a bystander, who was annoyed 
to think that the lynching had been interfered with. 

“I am an officer of the United States Navy,” an- 
swered the midshipman, proudly. 

“Tt is David Farragut!” exclaimed an old sailor, “and 
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shiver my timbers, but he is a terror, even if he is a 
boy!” 

Storekeeper Jones fell on his knees before the middy 
and thanked him for saving his life. 

“Get up, man; you are in a free country; learn its 
lessons ; never kneel to mortal man. Why did you hoist 
that flag of the enemy ?” 

“T was mad.” 

“Perhaps so. You would have been dead if I had not 
been near; but are you English ?” 

eg? 

“And proud of the flag?” 

“T was.” 

“Quite natural. I admire your boldness, though I 
regret that you should think it right to flaunt the ene- 
my’s flag in our faces at this time.” 

“He is a rebel, a Tory!” 

Young Farragut shouted in a shrill voice: 

“Tt may be so, but in a free land everyone has a right 
to his opinions. This man was perfectly right in loving 
the flag of his native land, though very foolish in being 
so bold about it. If he has violated the laws, let the 
court call a jury and let it decide his guilt. Men, I am 
a boy, but I know this much, that in a free country 
there should never be a thought of lynching. Let the 
law be respected.” 


Gaffer Jones had listened to the boyish speech, and 
when Farragut had finished, he exclaimed : 

“It is not a boy, but a wise man who has spoken. 
Neighbors, I was a Tory a few minutes ago, but now I 
am a loyal American, and I will give my life, if the 
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country needs it, for such men as Midshipmen Farragut 
are worthy of esteem.” 

The mob, ever impulsive, ever erratic, swerved over, 
and instead of blaming Farragut for interfering with 
their lynching, they cheered the boy, and raising him on 
their shoulders, carried him in triumph to the dock, 
where his boat was awaiting him. 

As the tars pulled away to the Essex, the men on the 
dock cheered loudly for the brave middy who had 
braved their anger, and proved that right is stronger, 
sometimes, than might. 


CHAPTER TII. 
THE “ESSEX.” 


The Essex was almost a subject of laughter and 
scorn. It was no wonder that men sneered as they 
spoke of war with England, when such a ship as the 
Essex was expected to meet the war vessels of the great 
maritime power, which had for so long a time ruled the 
waves. 

As she lay in the harbor she was a pitiable sight, for 
she had been dismantled, stripped of her rigging, her 
hold broken out, and provided neither with armament, 
ammunition nor crew. 

Capt. Porter was a man of most indomitable energy, 
and he gave the authorities at Washington no rest until 
they helped him fit up the Essex. 

The Essex was a frigate, lightly spared, and rated as 
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a thirty-two gun ship, but at this time all that Porter 
could obtain were twenty-six guns, of which only six 
were twelve-pounders, and the remainder carronades of 
thirty-two pounds. 

The carronade is a short cannon of large caliber, but 
of very short range, and of no use, except at close 
quarters. 

“It is monstrous,” wrote Capt. Porter, “to send the 
Essex to sea with only six guns, for if we meet the 
enemy, we shall have to risk being sent to the bottom in 
trying to get close enough to use our carronades,” 

“All the more glory will be ours, sir,” young Farra- 
gut remarked, when he heard his friend and foster- 
father read his letter to the department at Washington. 

“That is all very well, David, but I do not like to risk 
being sent to Davy Jones’ locker without giving a good 
account of Yankee guns and Yankee‘ courage.” 

“We shall give the enemy a taste of that, sir, never 
fear.” 

David Glasgow Farragut had been adopted by Capt. 
Porter when he was only seven, and the only schooling 
the boy received was that given by the captain on board 
his ship. At nine Farragut was duly appointed a mid- 
shipman in the navy, and when war was declared 
against Great Britain he was only a little over eleven 
years old. 

Commodore Rodgers had left the port with his squad- 
ron in the fruitless pursuit of the fleet of Jamaicamen, 
and the Essex was to follow, but Capt. Porter repre- 
sented to Washington that by the time he could be ready 

the squadron would be too far away to be overtaken. 
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A crew was hastily enlisted, and Forter set to work to 
drill the men. 

So thoroughly was discipline enforced that for many 
years after the men of the Essex were noted as being 
the best swordsmen and most efficient seamen in the 
navy. 

Years later, Farragut, then admiral, wrote about 
those early days: 

“Every day the crew were exercised at the great 
guns, small arms and single stick, and I may mention 
the fact that I have never been on a ship where the 
crew of the old Essex was represented but that I found 
them to be the best swordsmen on board. They had 
been so thoroughly trained as boarders, that every man 
was prepared for such an emergency, with his cutlass 
as sharp as a razor, a dirk made by the ship’s armorer 
out of a file, and a pistol.” 

There was a frenzy of excitement among the people 
at the time, for news came of disaster, and men were 
j saying that England was indeed the ruler of the waves. 


A Tory clergyman in New York declared that the 
poet, James Thompson, was divinely inspired when he 
wrote: 

“When Britain first, at Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main, 

This was the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sang the strain— 

Rule Britannia! Britannia rules the waves! 
Britons never shall be slaves.” 


There was division among the people about the ad- 
visability of going to war with such a powerful nation. 
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“Why go to war with England?” asked many, “when 
we have only twenty vessels in our navy, against her 
one thousand? We cannot .cope with her on the ocean. 
She can burn our seaports and ravage the coast from 
Maine to Georgia.” 

Then those who were in favor of war replied: 

“England is arrogant and insulting. She seizes our 
ships and impresses our sailors. She is stirring up the 
Indians of the Northwest to murder the settlers of Ohio 
and Indiana. To submit to such insolence and wrong 
is to humiliate ourselves.” 

Henry Clay, of Kentucky, in a burst of enthusiasm, 
declared: “Weak as we are, we can fight England and 
France both, if necessary, in a good cause—the cause of 
honor and independenge.” 

With a nation divided as to the desirability of going 
to war, it was not to be wondered at that when news 
came of reverses there was manifested a great dissatis- 
faction. 

England had one thousand and sixty-four vessels in 
her navy, some of them carrying one hundred and 
twenty guns, while the United States had only twenty 
vessels, the largest carrying only forty-four guns. 

In New York there were frequent riots, and at one 
time the feeling ran so strong that the sailors who were 
enlisted on the Essex were in danger of assault at any 
time. 

Among the midshipmen who bunked, messed and 
skylarked together in the steerage of the Essex was a 
lad of Scotch extraction, but born in Maine. 

Harry Menzies was the particular friend of young 
Farragut, and the two were inseparable. 
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The Essex had reached its last day in port, and the 
flag had been flung out to the winds, a flag on which 
was inscribed the sentiment : 


“FREE TRADE AND SAILOR’S RIGHTS.” 


Farragut and Menzies received permission to make 
a few parting calls in the city, and they made the most 
of their opportunity. The area to be covered was but a 
small one, for Pearl Street was a fashionable residential 
street, while the very wealthy might be found residing 
round the Bowling Green. 

It was about nine o’clock when the two boys, one 
eleven, the other thirteen, started to return to their 
ship. 

They strutted along with all the pride of officers in 
the navy, their swords by their sides, when, as they 
were turning out of Water Street, a number of toughs 
suddenly called on them to stop. 

“Here’s some naval officers, who are robbing the 

country by going to war; let us have some fun!” cried 
one of the half-drunken fellows, whose dress, with its 
lace ruffles and richness, proclaimed him to be a fash- 
ionable. 

“Ay, that we will! Come, youngsters, flip us over 
those swords.” 

“Swords, swords? Say rather canes, for they would 
not trust little children with weapons.” 

“That’s it; they are make-believes.” 

“What do you want?” asked Menzies, 

“Your sword, of course. You are not deaf, are 
you?” 
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“Who gets my sword will have to take it,” answered 
Menzies. 

“Hoop-la! Hark at the young cockolorum.” 

Menzies was leaning his back against the house, and 
so had an advantage. He whipped out his sword, and 
bade the young fashionable take it, if he could. 

Farragut was more politic, and tried to persuade the 
men to leave him unmolested. 

“We have to be on our ship, or we shall be punished.” 

“On your ship! Zounds! What is the nation com- 
ing to when it sends out a parcel of schoolboys to fight 
the greatest nation on earth?” 

“Will you let us pass?” asked Farragut. 

UNO? 

“Then, listen. You are guilty of treason, for the 
country is at war, and “ 


The drunken laughter of the men prevented the re- 
mainder of Farragut’s speech being heard. 


The young fashionable had drawn his sword, and 
having described a moulinet, made a lunge at Menzies, 

The midshipman had practiced all the cuts and par- 
ries too often not to know how to meet the lunge. By 
a vigorous parry he not only averted the thrust, but 
knocked the sword out of the man’s hand, breaking the 
blade in two. 


For a few moments the crowd fell back, but they were 
too full of wine to heed danger for long, so they rushed 
at the two midshipmen and tried to throw them to the 
ground. 

Menzies was quick in cutting a way through, but 
Farragut only used the broad of his sword, fearful of 
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wounding any of his assailants. He cleared a circle 
round him, but that was all. 

Menzies, seeing his predicament, went to his assist- 
ance, and by a few vigorous cuts laid prostrate several 
of the rioters, and made a way for the escape of Far- 
ragut. 

The young officers hurried to their ship, and re- 
ported to the captain their adventure. 

“There will be an inquiry ordered,” he said, “and the 
Essex will be delayed.” 

But that was only his first thought; his second was 
practical. He gave orders for the sails to be set and 
the anchos weighed, and in a very few minutes the 
Essex was sailing out of the harbor. 


CHAPTER TI: 


CAPTURE OF THE “ALERT.” 


FA sail !? 

The hope grew in intensity that it might be a British 
man-of-war, for everyone on board the Essex, from 
powder-monkey to commander, longed to have a brush 
with the enemy. 

Hardly were the Highlands of Navesink lost to sight 
before the Essex made several brigs haul down the 
English flag and be sent into New York as prizes. 

“Its all very well to capture an unarmed merchant- 
man,” said the Tories, “but wait until the pirate meets a 
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warship, and then old Porter will swing from his own 
yardarm.” 

It was very galling to the loyal Americans to hear 
their ships called piratical, and such men as Porter and 
Rodgers pirates and freebooters, but the Tories grew 
bold, and predicted a speedy death to the young re- 
public. 

The Essex had been so disguised that the keenest- 
eyed lookout would never have taken her for a ship of 
war. The topgallant masts were housed, the ports of 
the gun deck closed in, and her usually trim cordage 
and nicely squared yards were set in such a careless 
fashion that even a merchantman felt pity for so good a 
vessel having such a poor crew. 

“T am tired of this wandering about, without any 
smell of powder,” exclaimed Farragut to his particular 
chum, Menzies, one day in the steerage. 

“Don’t you think Capt. Porter is just as tired?” 
asked Menzies. 

“Yes; but don’t you see, these prizes pay.” 

Pays 

“Yes, every merchantman captured means prize 
money for us all.” 

“I would rather have a brush with a good man-of- 
war than get prize money.” 

“So would I. Hark!’ 

esas 

“Where away?” 

“To the windward.” 

Capt. Porter saw at once that the vessel was appar- 
ently a British man-of-war, and bearing down on the 
Essex. 
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“T will lay such a trap for you, my boy, that will make 
old England tremble,” muttered Porter. 

He called his officers to the quarter-deck and gave 
instructions. 

Instead of the great mass of sailors that spring into 
the rigging of a man-of-war when the order is given to 
make sail, only a few carried out the captain’s orders 
to set all the sail the Essex could carry, and these few 
did the work so awkwardly that no one would believe 
the Essex to be anything but a merchant vessel carrying 
a very green “catch” crew. 

But that was not all. The deception must be car- 
ried still further. 

Capt. Porter gave orders to have two long, heavy 
cables drag astern in the water, so as to retard the ship. 

On board the Britisher the crew believed that the 
Essex was a lumbering old merchantman, with heavy 
cargo, trying to get away, but having very poor sailing 
qualities. 

On the Essex, hidden from sight, was a roomy gun 
deck, bright and glistening, and as white as the driven 
snow. 

Down each side of the deck stretched a row of car- 
ronades, each with a full crew of gunners grouped 
around the breech, each carronade shotted and primed. 


Only a few sailors were visible to the enemy on the 
spar deck, but below, from the magazine amidships to 
the gun deck, reached a line of men ready to pass up 
cartridges; stewards, cooks, waiters, all were engaged 
in this service. Then there were the powder-monkeys, 
active boys, stripped to the waist and barefoot, skurry- 
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ing to and fro, ready to take the cartridges from the 
line of passers and carry them to the guns. 

Under the taffrails lay crouched and huddled out of 
sight scores of blue-uniformed men, with smooth-faced 
midshipmen and veteran officers eager to spring into the 
rigging at the word of command, or to swarm over the 
rail should the Essex touch the gunwales of the enemy. 


The British ship was the Alert, mounting twenty 
eighteen-pounder carronades, and proud of the number 
of prizes it had taken in American waters. 

“Another prize, my boys,” 
he saw the lumbering Essex. 
“And not a blooming fight,” snarled a blue-jacket. 

“But some good prize money, and that’s not to be 
sneezed at.” 

“We shall never tackle a fighter.” 

“How can we, when those blooming Yankees ain’t got 
any warships?” 

So there was dissatisfaction on board the Alert. 
While on the Essex the feeling was almost as sore. 

“She’s too small,” growled a Yankee sailor. 

“Tt’ll be only a scrimmage, after all.” 

The Alert was far inferior to the Essex, both in arma- 
ment and size, and the old tars who had seen some 
service grumbled at their hard luck. 

On came the Alert, proudly defiant. 

The British flag was dipped in mock salute, and then 
there rose such cheering from the Britisher that it 
echoed through the rigging of the American. 


These cheers were followed by a broadside, and again 
the cheering went up into the clouds. 


exclaimed the captain, as 
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But at that instant the captain gave his orders. 

The ports of the sham merchantman were knocked 
out. 

Instantaneously the heavy carronades hurled their 
heavy missiles with a roar like thunder against the side 
of the assailant. 

There were cheers on the Essex then. 

The rigging was alive with men; the officers, no 
longer concealed, gave their orders; the gunners loaded 
their guns, while the powder-monkeys handed them the 
cartridges. 

The Alert answered the fire only with a feebleness 
which was hard to understand. 

Again the heavy carronades of the American sent 
their huge shots across the deck of the Alert, driving 
the British from their guns and making the deck slip- 
pery with blood. 

In eight minutes from the firing of the first shot by 
the British, the English flag was hauled down, and the 
Alert was a prize. 

The boarding officer found her badly cut up, and 
seven feet of water in the hold. 

The officers were transferred to the Essex, and the 
Alert taken in tow. 

One of the middies, who was always singing, com- 
posed a song, which ridiculed the British cheers. The 
refrain ran as follows: 


“They thought they saw our ship in flame, 
Which made them all huzza, sirs; 
But when the second broadside came 
It made them hold their jaws, sirs.” 
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“Honors are easy,” said young Farragut. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, the British captured the Nautilus, and now; 
we have taken the Alert. It is one and one.” 

“Yes, but the Essex has made a name for itself, which 
wiil never be forgotten,’ Lieut. Reid remarked, as he 
overheard the conversation between the two middies. 

“In what way, sir? In taking a small craft like the 
Alert?” 

“No, I wish it had been a vessel worthy of our steel, 
but it is the first warship the United States has cap- 
tured during the war.” 

One of the officers of the Alert had overheard the 
conversation, and laughed to himself: 

“Crow till night, my Yankee cocks, and then, if I 
mistake not, it will be our turn,” he hissed between his 
teeth, while a grim, sardonic smile wreathed itself 
round his mouth. 

But night came, and the Alert was still in tow of the 
Essex, and the British did not feel so sure that one of 
their men-of-war would overtake their captor, and in 
turn capture him. 

Every day the men on the Essex had a certain time 
given for amusements, and heartily did they enjoy their 
sports. Capt. Porter used to say that “all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,” and he was right, for 
while he was a strict disciplinarian, the men knew that 
he liked them to enjoy themselves. 

Songs would be sung and dances indulged in on the 
deck. Wrestling matches, boxing and fencing were 
favorites with many of the crew. 
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A favorite song in the steerage, as well as on the 
deck, was: 
“Americans, then fly to arms 
And learn the way to use ’em; 


If each man fights to fend his rights, 
The English can’t abuse ’em. m 
" + 


“Yankee Doodle, mind the tune, j 
Yankee Doodle Dandy; 
For the English trouble’s brewing; 
We'll spank ’em, hand and handy.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


FIRE DRILL. 


The system of drill on the Essex was perfect. Every 
form of exercise, every form of fighting was inculcated 
by the energetic captain. 

The greatest attention was given to the fire drill. 

When the cry of “Fire” was raised on the ship, every 
man seized his cutlass and blanket and went into quar- 
ters exactly as though the ship was about to go into ac- 
tion. 

Very often the captain would rush on deck and cry 
“Fire!” on purpose to test the ability of the men to obey 
his instructions. Sometimes he would have some smol- 
dering wood, or oakum, in the hold, so that smoke might 
be created, thus adding to the realism of the drill. 

Three days after the capture of the Alert, Midship- 
man Menzies was on the quarter-deck with Farragut. 

“I feel as though some one was walking on my 
grave,” said Menzies. 
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“How is that?” 

“I do not know, but I am all over creeps.” 

“Not going to have fever?” 

“No; but I will tell you what I think.” 

“Yes, no secrets from me, you know.” 

“You won’t tell?” 

“Not if you do not want me to do so.” 

“You will not laugh at me?” 

“Do Lever?” 

“No. But—well, I will tell you. I have had a 
dream i 

“Dreams go by contraries, you know; don’t let a 
dream worry you.” 

“But I cannot shake it off. I thought I was in my 
bunk, when one of the English prisoners stood by my 
side, and before I could call out he had stabbed me.” 

“Not a pleasant dream, but only natural.” 

David Farragut had not one bit of fear in his nature. 
He was as bold as a lion, and as brave as any man that 
ever lived. 

“No; it was not pleasant, but I fear it means that the 
English are plotting something.” 

“I have had the same idea; we must watch them.” 

“Look at that fellow skulking along there now. 
What can he be up to?” 

Farragut caught up to the man, and suddenly asked 
him what he was doing. 

“Mind your own business, you young jackanapes.” 

“Tt is my business. What are you doing on deck?” 

“That is my affair.” 

“I will order you in irons if I catch you on deck 
again.” 
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The prisoner laughed as though he had been listening 
to a good joke. 

Nothing more was thought of the occurrence until the 
next night, when Farragut was sleeping in his ham- 
mock. 

He was restless; a strange, nervous fear seemed to 
hang over him, not vivid enough to wake him, and just 
enough to keep him from heavy slumber. 

After tossing about for some time, he opened his 
eyes and saw the coxswain of the captain’s gig of the 
Alert standing over him with a pistol in his hand. 

Instead of calling out, Farragut partly closed his 
eyes, pretending that he did not see the coxswain. He 
had his hand on his pistol, ready to fire if the prisoner 
attempted to kill him, but after a few moments the 
British sailor left, and Farragut breathed more freely. 

But he knew the moment for action had come. 

Slipping out of his hammock, he ran to the captain’s 
cabin and found Capt. Porter fast asleep. 

“Captain,” whispered Farragut; “captain.” 

“Eh? What is it?” 

“Hush! Do not say a word, but listen.” 

“Ts it you, David?” 

“Yes, sir, and I fear that the prisoners are up to some 
deviltry.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

David Farragut told him what he had seen. 

Capt. Porter rushed upon the berth deck in an in- 
stant. 

“Fire! Fire!” he shouted at the top of his voice. 

“Fire! Fire!” he repeated, loudly. 

In an instant the crew were at their quarters, every 
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man with his cutlass ready, and not one but was pre- 
pared to fight fire or enemy at the word of command. 

The fire drill saved the ship, for the mutineers 
thought that their plan, which was afterward revealed, 
had better wait until the next night. 

It was too late then, for the prisoners were sent on 
board the Alert, and that vessel sent to St. Johns as a 
cartel ship. 

When the Englishmen found they were to be sent to 
St. Johns, and that there was no chance of capturing the 
Essex, one of them told Lieut. Reid, who was in charge, 
that everything had been planned with the greatest care, 
and that only the restlessness of Farragut on that night 
had delayed its execution. The coxswain was to see 
that all were asleep, and the young midshipman was 
the only one of whom there was any doubt. When the 
prisoner left the hammock side it was to report that all 
were asleep. The fire drill put a stop to the mutiny. 


CHAPTERS \V. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE “MARY ANN.” 


At the early dawn of another day the Essex was 
under a full spread of canvas, steering southeast, when 
a large vessel, almost hull down, was seen by the look- 
out. 

“Can you make her out?” asked Capt. Porter of the 
man in the topgallant crosstrees. 


a ee Gr 
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“She looks like a ship, sir; an Englishman at that.” 

The captain took his glass, and after a patient look 
for some minutes, said to his first lieutenant : 

“She’s English, and is crowding all sail—studding 
sails and mainsail and royals. She wants to give us 
the slip.” 

The Essex was superior in sailing power, and so 
shortened the distance very perceptibly. 

The deck was cleared for action, and the boatswain 
piped all hands to quarters. Then Capt. Porter deter- 
mined to let the vessels get nearer to each other before 
he showed fight. 

After a long inspection, the captain was convinced 
that the vessel was a West Indiaman, laden pretty heav- 
ily and well armed. 

“Just the kind of prize that will make you feel good,” 
he said to the crew within hearing, “for she is rich; but 
we shall have to fight.” 

“I hope so, your honor,” replied the boatswain, touch- 
_ ing his cap. 

The merchantman was near enough to signal, and the 
Essex signaled the stranger. 

“The Mary Ann, from Jamaica,” was the reply. 

There was a boldness in the response which showed 
that the merchantman was ready to fight if need be. 

“This is the United States man-of-war Essex. Are 
you ready to surrender ?” 

“By Saint George, no!” 

The Englishman was not afraid, and commenced 
firing grape and canister from its twelve-pound car- 
ronades. 
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There was a momentary silence, broken by the firing 
of three of the long range guns on the Essex. 

One of the shots tore up the deck and sent splinters 
flying up into the rigging. 

“Surrender!” cried the lieutenant of the Essex. 

“Never! And you shall never take this ship. We 
will scuttle her first.” 

Capt. Porter gave orders to place the Essex alongside 
the Mary Ann, and ordered the boarders to be ready. 

“We must fight it out on the deck,” he said. 

The merchantman kept up a constant fire, and for a 
time it looked as though the Essex was going to get the 
worst of it. 

There was something strange about the whole pro- 
ceeding, for while it was known that many of the West 
Indiamen were well armed, in case of falling in with an 
enemy, it had always been the policy to show their heels 
instead of fighting. 

Another shot tore through the hull, and the water 
flowed into the hold at an alarming pace. 

Still the merchantman would not surrender, and 
when the Essex was near enough to throw out the 
grappling irons, another broadside was fired by the 
Mary Ann, which made the Essex tremble and keel 
over. 

“Board her!” 

In an instant the half-naked, barefooted seamen from 
the Essex were climbing over the taffrail of the Mary 
Ann. 

Some had their hands cut off as they reached up, and 
one poor fellow had his head cleft through by a sword 
cut from the captain of the merchantman. 
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“Do you surrender?” 

“No!” 

“At ’em, boys!” shouted David Farragut, who was in 
command of one of the boarding parties. 

The young midshipman fought like a trooper. The 
horror of the scene did not seem to affect him in the 
slightest. 

The Mary Ann was sinking, but still the captain 
would not surrender, though he saw that resistance was 
hopeless. 


“Surrender !” 
“Never! I can die, but I cannot surrender!” ex- 


claimed the merchant captain, and as he spoke, he 
placed his pistol at his head and fired. 

He had taken his life rather than haul down his flag. 

Though the Americans were his enemies, they could 
not help admiring his courage and patriotism. 

As it was proven later, he was part owner of the 
Mary Ann, and had armed her as thoroughly as if she 
> were a warship. He felt such a pride in his ship that 
he had often declared that the Mary Ann might be 
beaten, but she would never be captured. 

“Back to the Essex!” cried the officers, as they saw 
the Mary Ann keeling over and sinking. 

“Can’t we save her?” 

“No; we have lost ship and cargo.” 

The crew were glad to save their lives by clambering 
over the taffrail of the Essex, they having no such sen- 
timent about hauling down the flag. 

“That was a woman’s voice,” exclaimed Farragut. 
“Had you a woman aboard?” 
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“Yes; I forgot all about her. She is in the captain’s 
cabin. Nothing can save her.” 

Back went Farragut alone to the deck of the nearly 
submerged ship. 

He waded through water which was red with the 
blood of the slain, and almost up to his neck, but he 
reached the cabin, and with a heavy ax, which was ly- 
ing near, he smashed open the door. 

Dark, with the water ready to rush in and flood the 
cabin, he was for a moment staggered, for the woman 
he saw before him was young, and, to his boyish eyes, 
as beautiful as an angel. 

“Come with me, I will save you.” 

“Oh, sir, do not kill me; let me drown rather than 
that.” 

“I will not hurt you. I am an American officer.” 

He caught her round the waist; and struggled with 
her through the water, reaching the quarter-deck only 
at the moment when the Mary Ann, unable to keep 
afloat another moment, gave a final splurging keel, like 
a death struggle, and then sank, until nothing was seen 
but the topmast, from which floated the English flag. 

Farragut could swim like a fish, but he was weighted 
down by his uniform and his weapons, for he still had 
his cutlass by his side and a heavy pistol in his belt. 

He managed to keep the girl’s head above water, and 
he called out lustily for help. 

A terrific peal of thunder drowned his cries, and the 
sky became as black as a funeral pall. 

“Help, or we shall both sink!” he cried, but the men 
on the Essex were preparing the ship to sail away, hav- 
ing given up the young midshipman for lost. 
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Out of the darkness there flashed a vivid flame of 
lightning, which enabled Farragut to see that the Essex 
was setting sail and moving away from him. 

“Help! Ship ahoy!” 

It was a despairing shriek, which seemed drowned in 
the roar of the thunder and the surging of the waves 
against the sides of the receding ship. 

“T cannot save you!” he gasped. “We shall die to- 
gether. Forgive me.” 

The girl was like a dead weight in his arms, for she 
had fainted, but he was too chivalrous to let her sink as 
long as he had strength to hold her up. 

Once more he used his voice in a last call for help. 

“Heaven help me, or I sink!” 

The water buzzed in his ears, and he knew that 
death was nigh. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SAVED ! 


The decks of the Essex were being cleaned, as was 
the usual custom after an engagement, when Midship- 
man Menzies ran along the deck, slipping and falling 
headlong, his face coming in contact with a swab, which 
was heavy with dirty water. A more laughable object 
was never seen on the deck of a man-of-war as he 
picked himself up. 

The Essex was slowly moving as the wind filled the 
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sails, and the young middy, who had just come up from 
below, asked who had given orders for the sailing. 

“An’ who in the name of the blessed St. Pathrick, 
should it be but his honor, the captain?” answered the 
deck hand, in the daintiest Irish brogue. 

“T would not be so Irish if I were you,” said a mess- 
mate. 

“Trish, is it? Sure, an’ ye are blarneyin’. It’s Amur- 
rican I am to the soles of me feet.” 

Menzies hurried to the captain’s cabin, and saw that 
worthy officer sitting at his table, with his head buried 
in his hands. 

“Capt.—Capt. Porter!” 

The captain did not answer; perhaps he did not hear. 

“Captain, it is blowing great guns, and the Es- 
sex A 

“Ts in no danger?” asked the captain, without raising 
his head. A terrific peal of thunder shook the ship, and 
Porter jumped to his feet. 

“What did you say, sir?” he asked, and then, with- 
out thinking that the midshipman had any business to 
transact, he asked, brusquely: “What right have you 
to come in here unannounced ?” 

“None, sir; only I want to know where David is.” 

“Woe is me! he is the first man to be lost from the 
Essex this trip. I wish it had been some other.” 

“How do you know he is lost ?” 

“He was seen to go back to the Mary Ann just as it 
sank from sight.” 

“Then, excuse me, sir, but a boat ought to have been 
lowered.” 

“Who is the officer of the watch?” 
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“Lieut. Calhoun.” 

“He is too chivalrous to allow the Essex to sail unless 
all hope is dead.” 

But, though the captain said so, he went on deck and 
staggered in the darkness as badly as a landsman. 

“Ts there no hope, Mr. Calhoun ?” he asked. 

“No, sir; I am heartbroken, for the boy was like a 
brother.” 

“He was as my own son, and I am weary of life, now 
he is gone. Was a boat lowered ?” 

“Nop sire” 

“Put back. I will not leave while there is any chance 
of his being alive.” 

Orders were given, and the Essex swung around in 
answer to the sails. 

Every eye was fixed on the dark ocean in the direc- 
tion in which the West Indiaman had gone down. 

A flash of lightning illumined the scene, and a cry 
arose from more than one man on the Essex: 

“See! There he is!” 

Then came the order to lower a boat, and a crew was 
quickly in charge. 

Menzies was the middy who sat in the stern of the 
boat and directed the course. 

“Pull steady, men!” ordered the midshipman. 

He swung a lantern over the side of the boat, and 
looked steadily on the little circle of water brightened 
by its flickering light. 

The object they had seen was the floating body of the 
captain of the Mary Ann, which had got entangled with 
a spar, and so kept afloat. 

It may have been brutal, but perhaps natural, for 
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Menzies to mutter a curse as he saw the body of his 
enemy, instead of his friend. 

Again the lightning flashed, and as it died away 
Menzies shuddered, for he fancied he heard a cry. 

“Silence, boys!” he ordered. 

“Farragut, ahoy!” 

A moan, which might have proceeded from a human 
being or from the waves, floated to the ears of Midship- 
man Menzies. 

“David, ahoy!” 

Another moan, and Menzies was sure that it came 
from his friend. If only the clouds would disperse and 
the moon break through! But nature’s ways are in- 
scrutable, and it was not likely that the storm would 
pass just as Menzies desired. 

But, though the clouds remained black as a funeral 
pall, a sharply vivid flash of light,burst from out the 
darkness, and for a second of time lit up the waves 
brighter than the sun at noonday. 

It was only for an infinitesimal duration of time, but 
in that moment the sharpened eyes of the young officer 
of the Essex saw a human being just in front of his 
boat. 

So eager was he that, in reaching over to catch David, 
who was again sinking, he fell over into the sea. 

With admirable presence of mind, he reached out and 
caught the side of the boat, and all three were pulled in 
safely. 

It seemed uncertain whether Farragut was alive or 
not, while one of the men asked Menzies to allow the 
girl to be thrown overboard, as he believed it to be un- 
lucky to carry a dead body in a boat. 
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“No, no, boys! Mr. Farragut risked his life to save 
her, and she shall be taken to the Essex for his sake.” 

“But she is as dead as a doornail.” 

“All the more reason why she should be taken on 
hoard and given a Christian burial.” 

It was no use disputing, so the men bent to the oars 
and pulled for the ship. 

The black hull of the man-of-war loomed up in the 
darkness as something even darker than the black 
clouds, but just as Menzies called out that the boat was 
near, the clouds separated, and a bright light from the 
moon flooded the ocean with its glory. 

The ship’s surgeon examined Farragut first. 

“He'll pull through all right. Roll him over a barrel, 
boys.” 

The very primitive way of restoring the apparently 
drowned was resorted to at once, and before the doctor 
could report on the condition of the girl, David Farra- 
gut had commenced moaning and groaning. 

“I guess the girl will be all right if you think it well 
to restore her.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, a girl is out of place on a man-of-war. She'll 
be mightily in the way, and z 

“For shame!” i 

“If you let her alone she will never wake, and will 
not feel anything; restore her, and you may not be 
thanked by her, and I am sure you will find her in the 
way.” 

The doctor was not a hardhearted or a cruel man, 
but he was so accustomed to see death in all its phases 
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that he thought it no wrong to allow the mysterious girl 
to sink into death in her unconscious condition. 

Capt. Porter, who had stood by while the doctor was: 
talking to Mr. Calhoun, now interposed. 

“Use every means to restore her, doctor, and as a 
favor I beg of you to do your best.” 

Under the doctor’s watchfulness and care the two 
half-drowned young people began to show signs of life, 
and in an hour Farragut was able to speak. 

“Ts she alive?” was his first question, and a ray of 
pleasure lighted up his face as the answer was in the 
affirmative. 

When the girl recovered consciousness, she asked if 
David Farragut was saved, and a sigh, not of pain, but 
of pleasure, escaped her. f 

The Essex put out to sea, and it was several days be- 
fore either the middy or the girl he had so heroically 
saved were able to be on deck. 

The seamen who had been taken off the Mary Ann 
absolutely refused to say a word about the girl; in fact, 
some declared that no girl had been on the ship. 

During all the weary hours of those long days the 
Essex did not sight any vessel, friend or foe, and the 
crew began to be fidgety and anxious. 

“It’s all on account of that gal!” exclaimed one of the 
gunners. 

“Shouldn’t be surprised if we didn’t get a brush with 
the enemy at all.” 

“I said as how it was onlucky to bring a dead gal 
aboard = 

“But she isn’t dead.” 

“No, more’s the pity. I say let the dead be dead, an’ 
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she was dead as a doornail when we fished her out of 
the water.” 

“But she is alive now, and, oh, my! isn’t she a 
beauty ?” 

“Lovely! Pretty ain’t the name for it.” 

“I wonder who she is? Must be some high-up gal. 
Hark! she’s singing.” 

“That’s all gals are good for.” 

A low, sweet voice was heard singing: 


“Oh, glorious songs 
That ’rouse the brave ’gainst tyrant wrongs, 
Resounding near and far! 
Mingled with trumpet and with drum, 
Your spirit-stirring summons come, 
And urge the hero from his home, 
And arm him for the war.” 


“That’s a song as is a song,” one of the gunners re- 
marked. 

“Hush! let’s hear some more.” 

But the sweet singer did not sing again, and the men 
were sorry. 

Farragut heard the singer, and his heart leaped 
within him, for the sentiment seemed so encouraging. 
He, too, wished that she would sing again, but, like the 
others, he was disappointed. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE PIRATES OF BARRATARIA. 


The singer had stopped singing, not because she did 
not like to sing, but the captain had sent and asked for 
an interview. 

“Tell Capt. Porter that I am at his service at any 
time, and that I want to thank him for all his kindness.” 


A few minutes later the captain and the mysterious 
lady were in the chart room, and sitting opposite each 
other. 

Never had the old warrior seen greater beauty than 
that which now adorned the musty room in which so 
many engagements with the enemy had been planned. 

“Capt. Porter, I wish to thank you for saving my 
life K 

“My dear young lady, I have done nothing for which 
I deserve thanks. I only received you on my ship, and 
that any man would have done.” 


“Perhaps so; but a woman must be in the way on a 
warship, and I might have been allowed to drown.” 

“Madam, no true American would ever allow a lady 
to drown if he could by any means save her.” 

“May I hope to be allowed to thank that brave young 
officer who rescued me from that horrid ship?” 

“Certainly. But will you not tell me to what port 
you wish to go? I must land you as soon as possible, 
for, as you say, a warship is not the best place for a 
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charming young lady, especially when we are, perhaps, 
enemies.” 

“Enemies? Oh, no, Capt. Porter, I am an American, 
and love every thread in the flag.” 

“Then how came you on a British vessel ?” 

“If I may be allowed to tell my story, I would like to 
do so.” 

“Certainly, I should like to hear it, though you are as 
free as an American should be.” 

“May that young officer hear it?” 

“That is for you to say, if you would not mind. He 
is as dear to me as a son could be, and as brave as any 
man.” 

“David Glasgow Farragut, at your service!” ex- 
claimed that young midshipman, as he entered the room 
and bowed to the lady, who had asked his name. 

“T like the name. My father was called David; my 
brother was of the same name, but, alas! he is no more. 
I will tell my story, and then you will know if you can 
serve me further.” 

“Tell only that which you feel strangers ought to 
know. We trust you, although you are almost un- 
known to us.” 

“Tt is kind of you to say so, captain. My name is 
Hortense Lavaud, and I was born in Carolina, and loved 
my native country more than I can tell. Two years ago 
my father and family moved to New Orleans, and 
David Lavaud, my father, became a man of promi- 
nence in the territory, which has just become a State, I 
am told. 

“A few months ago a young man—handsome, dash- 
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ing and smooth-tongued—obtained an introduction to 
my father, and became a frequent visitor at our house. 

“T disliked him—why, I could not say—but I did, and 
that was enough.” 

“Quite enough, my dear lady; a woman need never 
‘ give a reason for likes or dislikes,” said the captain, 
bowing very gracefully. 

“But he did not dislike me; in fact, he asked my 
father for my hand, and as we were of French origin, 
and still held many French ideas, my father promised to 
give me to him.” 

Young Farragut, all forgetful that he was on board a 
vessel on the broad Atlantic, placed his hand on his 
sword and looked as though he would be ready to fight 
the father. Miss Lavaud smiled, and continued: 

“When my father told me what he had done, I did not 
cry—perhaps most girls would—but I told him that I 
could never like the stranger well enough to be his wife. 
My father was astonished, and at once said he was 
sorry that he had given the promise, but as I was the 
party concerned, he would withdraw the promise and 
allow me to please myself. 

“Alphonse Latourre heard my father calmly, and, 
bowing with more grace than I had given him credit for 
„ possessing, accepted his dismissal and bade us good-by. 

“For three weeks I was fearful that he might reap- 
pear, and I was afraid of him, but when he no longer 
came near, I lost all my fear and was as bright and 
happy as any girl could be. 

“Three weeks ago I was walking along the levee 
when I was suddenly seized from behind, a man’s hand 
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was held over my mouth, and I was carried to a boat, 
still being unable to call out. 

“When the boat was out of reach of anyone hearing 
my cries, I was allowed to breathe freely, but warned 
that should I call out, I would be gagged and bound 
hand and foot. 

“I asked where I was being taken, and a laugh was 
my only answer. 

“Out in the gulf there are a number of islands, which 
have long been the resort of pirates, many of whom are 
good patriots, but some are bad men cf 

“Led by Jean Lafitte?” Farragut interjected. 

“Yes; but Monsieur Lafitte is a gentleman, and Al- 
phonse Latourre is a—pirate. I soon found that I was 
being taken into the bay of Barrataria, and to the island 
of Grande Terre. I asked a few questions, but could 
only get a laugh in reply. If I was sure of seeing La- 
fitte I knew I should be as safe as in my father’s home. 

“I, perhaps, was too sanguine. I loved adventure. 
Ah, my friend”—turning to Farragut—“no young man 
» ever was fonder of adventure than I. We entered the 
inlet, which so many had entered to their ruin, but in- 
stead of making for the harbor, which I instinctively 
knew was the one used by the pirates, we ran into a 
little creek, and before I could see its exact location, the 
boat was grounded and I was almost dragged out on the 
hard rock. 

“Then I was taken into a cave, which looked com- 
fortable enough, and bidden to make myself at home. 

“T was left alone. That was something for which to 
be thankful. 

“I looked toward the entrance of the cave, and I 
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could see by the constantly recurring shadows that sen- 
tries walked to and fro in front of it to prevent my 
escape. 

“All that night I was alone. I dared not sleep. I was 
too much afraid to move, almost. 

“It must have been nearly midnight when an aroma 
of coffee reached me, and I felt that I could risk my 
very life for a drink of coffee. 

“I had heard enough of the outlaws of Barrataria to 
know that they lived altogether differently to other peo- 
ple, and that they often turned night into day, so I was 
not surprised at them having a meal at midnight.” 

“Were you not afraid of them?” asked Farragut. 

“Only of the band led by Latourre.” 

“Are not all led by Lafitte?” again asked Farragut. 

Capt. Porter was the one who could best answer that 
question. ‘ 

“Only nominally, David.” 

“Who is this Lafitte?” 

“He is a Frenchman, who held a commission as a 
privateer during the war between France and Spain, 
and later he and his band were engaged by the new 
government of Carthagena to cruise against the royal- 
ists, or vessels sailing under the Spanish flag. By the 
virtue of this commission, the bands under Lafitte made 
numerous captures on the high seas, and blockaded 
many Spanish ports in the Mexican and West Indian 
seas.” 

“Then he is a legalized privateer, and not a pirate?” 

“Again I answer nominally, but the thirst for plun- 
der and wealth caused his lookouts to see in every flag 
the insignia of the enemy, and so rich vessels of what- 
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ever nationality were captured and taken into the almost 
inaccessible bayous and creeks adjacent to the mouth of 
the Mississippi, where they were effectually concealed 
and safe from pursuit.” 

“We ought to run them down and capture this pirat- 
ical band.” 

“Yes. One day the pirates will be divided into two 
bands—that of patriots and pirates—and then, I think, 
Lafitte will become a good citizen and will help to ex- 
terminate the lawless ones.” 

“I think, captain, you are right, and when that day 
comes Alphonse Latourre will be found to be the leader 
of the pirates against the patriot Lafitte.” 

“Very likely, Miss Lavaud; but we have interrupted 
your story. Pray proceed.” 

“T told you that I longed for some coffee, and as the 
aroma became stronger, so did my desire, and when a 
man entered the cave bringing a large bowl of the de- 
licious drink, I almost clapped my hands for joy.” 

“T should have been afraid that it would be drugged.” 

“T was too hungry and thirsty to care much, for I had 
made up my mind I should never leave the place alive. 

“ Drink,’ said the man who had brought the coffee, 
and I did not hesitate one moment. After I had drunk 
he handed me some most delicious cakes made of ba- 
nanas—a kind of fritter, I suppose—and again I did 
not hesitate, for if I were to die I might as well be 
poisoned as die in any other way; but I did not die.” 

She spoke as though it needed her assurance that she 
was still living. 

“T fell asleep then, and that without any fear. You 
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may say that it was strange—I think so myself since 
that night—but, then, I thought it only natural. In the 
morning: ý 

The narrative came to a sudden stop, for the captain 
was wanted on deck ; the Essex was rolling so badly that 
it was evident that heavy seas had been encountered. 

Like a true sailor, young Farragut followed the cap- 
tain on deck, though it was not his watch, and Hor- 
tense was left alone. 

Her story had been an interesting one, and she never 
once thought that it might be doubted. And yet it was 
so well told—there was so little nervous hesitation about 
the telling—that Capt. Porter was just a little bit sus- 
picious about the genuineness of the fair Creole’s story. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HER STORY. 


A sail had been sighted, and it was thought by the 
officer of the watch that it was a Britisher, but the 
alarm was unfounded, and the sail belonged to a peace- 
ful New Englander, who seemed altogether unmindful 
of the fact that he was in danger of being taken captive 
by some Britisk warship. 

Lieut. Calhoun was sought by the captain, and for 
some minutes the two were in close consultation. 

“Do you know a follower of Lafitte named La- 
tourre?” asked the captain of the Essex. 
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“Yes, I have heard of him. He is the most daring 
of all the band——always plotting to oust Lafitte from his 
position, and never respecting youth or age.” 

“Thanks. I knew that you had had some dealings 
with the pirates.” 

“Yes; I served under Lafitte when he was engaged iu 
lawful privateering. But when he enlisted under the 
flag of Carthagena, and did not hesitate to capture any- 
thing that came in his way, I resigned my commission.” 

“I would like you to listen to our fair passenger’s 
story. She was a captive of Lafitte.” 

“T should esteem it a favor.” 

“Come, then; and, Mr. Farragut, would you like to 
hear the conclusion of the story?” 

“T would, sir.” 

After the captain had introduced his lieutenant to the 
fair Carolinian she was asked to continue her story. 

“In the morning, when I awoke, I had a confused 
sense of having dreamed that Lafitte had visited the 
cave and had stood over me. 

“I thought I heard him say, ‘Poor girl! I almost 
wish she would never wake. I know not why I feel so 
sorry for her, but I will save her.’ Then I must have 
turned over, for I heard him say, “She will live—she is 
restless—but what is restlessness of the body to that of 
the mind? I would give ten years of life to be again the 
innocent boy who learned to pray to the Holy Virgin 
at his mother’s knee. But I am a pirate, and in league 
with murderers—murderers of the soul as well as the 
body.’ Then I woke and found that I was alone. 
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“I wondered then how I could have slept, but was 
glad that I had, for I felt strong to battle for my liberty. 

“An old colored woman entered the cave and brought 
me some breakfast.” 

“Chloe?” asked Lieut. Calhoun. 

“Yes; do you know her?” 

“T have heard of her.” 

“Chloe bade me eat and drink, for the great massa 
was to see me soon. I hoped it might be Lafitte that 
she meant, but I did not question her. I had not long to 
wait, for soon after she left me I saw the hateful person 
of Alphonse Latourre before me. 

““Ah, so we meet again, eh, my „beauty? he said, 
with a sneer. 

“T told him that I thought he was responsible for my 
abduction, and he laughingly said that I ought to be 
proud that I was thought worthy of such a risk. I 
asked him what had made him do it, and he replied that 
he was going to marry me that day; in fact, to make 
things all right, he had sent to the mainland for a 
priest to perform the ceremony. 

“T was relieved, for if a priest was coming, I could 
confess to him, and then I knew he would not perform 
the ceremony; but my very thoughts were read by La- 
tourre, for he said: ‘Do not think that he will refuse. 
He has received too many favors at our hands to dare 
offend us. No, no, my beauty, the more you object the 
greater will be my triumph.’ I threatened to invoke the 
aid of the church through the priest, but again he spoke 
confidently, telling me that if I made any resistance I 
should be drugged with alcala, and then I should be 
his.” 
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“Alcala? What is that?” asked Capt. Porter. 

“I can scarcely tell you,’ answered Lieut. Calhoun, 
“but it has the effect of making another person’s will 
subservient to the one who causes it to be administered. 
It is a most dangerous drug.” 

“Of course, I made up my mind that I would not 
drink or eat anything, for fear the drug would be given 
me. Latourre laughed and insultingly called me his 
bride. 

“All that day I was in a fever of excitement. Sev- 
eral times I tried to leave the cave, but was driven back 
by one of the outlaws, and I saw no chance of escape; 
but I had resolved that I would find some way to kill 
myself before the ceremony of marriage could be per- 
formed. 

“Tt was near evening when Lafitte entered the cave, 
and I saw at once that he was a friend. 

“He said that he was sorry for me; that he would 
save me if he could; but he was powerless, for Latourre 
had won over so many of the men that if he opposed, it 
_ might lead to Latourre being the chief, and Lafitte the 
captive of the band he had organized. I saw then that 
personal feeling would cause Lafitte to sacrifice me to 
save himself. 

“ *T can do but one thing,’ he said. ‘In half an hour 
the guards will be withdrawn. If you can escape. then, 
you might cross the island, and I will have a boat on the 
lookout for you.’ 

“T nodded acquiescence, and when the guards were 
absent I slipped out of the cave and ran with all my 
might up the mountain side and down again on the side 
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facing the gulf. But I had been seen. A number of 
outlaws, led by Latourre, were following me. They 
called on me to stop. I paid no attention, but ran on, 
and I felt a stinging sensation in my shoulder. One of 
the men had fired on me.” 

“The cowards!” 

“I always thought they were murderers!” 

“I wish I had a commission to rout them out of the 
bay and hang the leaders at the yardarm, as they de- 
serve,” added Capt. Porter. 

“I saw that I should get no mercy, so I ran down to 
the bluff and threw myself into the sea. I can swim”~- 
she smiled as she looked at Midshipman Farragut. “I 
know my preserver there thinks I could only swim like 
a log, for I must have been a heavy weight for him, but 
when he rescued me from the Mary Ann I was so ex- 
hausted that I could not do a thing. When I was in the 
waters of the gulf I swam out as far as I could, hoping 
that I would reach the boat which I felt sure Lafitte 
would send out for me. 

“Two of the pirates jumped in after me, and called 
out that unless I surrendered they would kill me. I was 
not afraid of being killed, but I was afraid of being 
taken back to Grande Terre, so I swam on. 

“I was getting exhausted, when I saw a boat close to 
me, and in another minute I was pulled in. 

“Then the men in the boat rowed out to a ship, which 
I could see in the distance, and I was taken on board the 
Mary Ann.” 

“And so was safe,” murmured Farragut. 

“T thought so, but I was mistaken. I was a prisoner.” 

“A prisoner ?” 
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“Yes; the Mary Ann was not what you thought.” 

“Was she not a merchantman bound from Jamaica?” 

“Yes; but she was chartered by the pirates, and was 
on the way to a northern port to sell a large consign- 
ment of stolen merchandise for the pirates.” 

“That accounts for her being so well armed.” 

“Yes; she was as well protected as a warship. I 
found out that she had made several voyages with the 
pirates plunder, and had returned safely to Jamaica 
each time, though more than once she had to fight.” 

“How did you learn that you were a prisoner ?” 

“From the captain. We had been out at sea for some 
time when he sent for me, and told me that we should 
soon be in port, but that I must remain unseen, for he 
had orders to take me back with him to Jamaica. I was 
very well content, for if I were once in Jamaica I could 
find means of getting home to my friends. But when he 
told me that my final destination after reaching Jamaica 
would be decided on by Alphonse Latourre I gave up 
all hope. I told him that Jean Lafitte was the captain 
of the Barrataria privateers, and he laughed. 

“He was, you mean, but not now, for every cent I 
receive for the cargo will go to Latourre, with whom I 
have a secret understanding.’ 

“So I found out that there was a conspiracy against 
Lafitte, and that, instead of saving me, as he thought, 
he had actually placed me still more in the power of the 
man from whom I had fled, and the captain of the Mary 
Ann, trusted by Lafitte, was actually aiding his enemy 
and mine. 

“I was treated well, but when the captain sighted 
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your ship he came down to the cabin and told me, “We 
may have to fight,’ he said, ‘and if we do I want you to 
know that the Mary Ann will never be captured. We 
shall scuttle the ship rather than it shall fall into the 
hands of enemies, and I shall die, but not surrender. 
You will be locked in the cabin, and when the Mary 
Ann goes down you will go with her. It is my duty to 
Capt. Latourre.’ 

“You know the rest, for I am here because his pre- 
diction came true. The Mary Ann did go down, and 
had it not been for this brave boy I should have drowned 
in that cabin.” 


Hortense Lavaud had finished her story, which she 
had told so dramatically that her listeners had been 
spellbound. 


Capt. Porter clasped her hand, Lieut. Calhoun de- 
clared he was proud of her, and Farragut was crying 
like a big baby. 

“T hope to land you very soon, Miss Lavaud.” 


“T know you will, Capt. Porter, and I trust that 
while I am on board you will not allow my presence to 
interfere with your duty.” 


“With me duty stands first, and whatever unpleas- 
antness an engagement might cause, I could not shirk 
as 

“I am romantic, captain, and I almost think I would 
like to see a fight at sea. It must be awfully grand. I 
can imagine two great and equally armed vessels meet- 
ing and exchanging shots. I can see the broadsides 
fired, the holes torn in the hull of the enemy. But there, 
you will only laugh at a silly girl’s talk.” 
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“You heard the noise of our engagement with the 
Mary Ann, if you did not see it.” 

“Yes, and I wanted to be on deck, but the captain 
would not allow me. You would not be so cruel?” 

“I do not know what might happen. I only hope that 
I may soon be able to put you on land.” 

“Tired of me already? Well, I am not surprised.” 

“Not tired, but only anxious.” 


CHAPTER IX, 
“a LEAK! SHE HAS SPRUNG A LEAK!” 


For two days the Essex loitered on the waters—loit- 
ered because she was in the track of vessels coming 
from the West Indies, and there was a chance of meet- 
ing with a rich prize. 

The sun was shining gloriously on the sea, and Men- 
zies was thinking of the beauties of nature, for he had 
a most poetic soul. His meditation was interrupted 
by a voice close to him, and he turned sharply round. 

One of the petty officers of the captured Mary Ann 
was muttering to himself, and the midshipman asked 
abruptly : 

“What were you saying?” 

“I beg pardon, sir; I did not think I could be heard. 
I was talking to myself.” 


“Oh lie 
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“As you heard some of my thoughts, it is better that 
I tell them all.” 

“T do not want to hear them.” 

“But I am a prisoner, and am liable to be misunder- 
stood.” 

“A prisoner of war, certainly, but you will be free as 
soon as we touch land.” 

“Perhaps so, but perhaps not.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Lies have a way of being believed.” 

“What do you mean? I hate this vagueness.” 

“Then IIl out with it. That girl 

“Yes, Miss Lavaud ?” 

“T suppose that is what she calls herself. Well, she 
has been spinning a oe to your captain, and if she is 
believed I’ll get 

The man made a suggestive gesture which was easily 
understood to mean that he would be hanged. 

The midshipman was getting interested, and he asked 
what he meant. 

“T reckon she has been spinning a yarn that we are 
pirates, and that she was an ill-used creature, escaping 
from the tyrants of Barrataria, and a lot of rot like 
that.” 

“Well?” 

“She ain’t nothing of the sort. She is a dangerous 
woman, and if the captain liberates her when he reaches 
land, why, blow me tight, if he won’t curse himself for 
being a fool when he learns who she is.” 

“Who is she?” 

“Let him find out. Nary a good woman was ever 
kept locked in a cabin of a British ship without cause.” 
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That was all the man would say, but it was enough 
to make the midshipman uneasy. 

He sought out Lieut. Calhoun and told him. 

“What a farago of nonsense! The lady is as true as 
steel !’’ 

Then Menzies told his particular friend, David Far- 
ragut, but not one word would he believe against the 
girl. 

Even then Menzies was not satisfied, for he felt that 
the two were biased in the favor of Hortense Lavaud, 
so he asked permission to speak to the captain privately, 
and to him he recounted all that he had heard. 

“All right, sir, I will be careful. I do not think I 
shall run any unnecessary risk.” 

Hortense felt that something was being said about 
her, and she feared that the officers might be prejudiced 
and doubt her story. 

She saw the man talking to Menzies and then knew 
that the midshipman had told a story to his superiors, 
but whether about her or not she did not know. 

Still, she was uneasy. 

Late that afternoon she sought a private interview 
with Capt. Porter. 

“Captain, are we near land?” 

“Yes; we are near the Cape Verde Islands, for we 
are in the same latitude and only a few degrees west of 
them.” 

“Will you call there?” 

“Yes; I intend putting in Porto Praya, on the island 
of Santiago.” 

“That belongs to Portugal, does it not?” 

“Yes; why do you ask?” 
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“I would like to land there, for I think I could easily 
get a ship home from Santiago; but there is another 
thing I have to say.” 

“What is it?” 

“You will not think me silly in mentioning it?” 

“No, why should I—especially as I do not know 
what it is.” 

“Believe me, I have good reason for telling you. 
When you are in short distance of land the Essex will 
spring a leak, and the crew of the Mary Ann will seize 
the boats, get away to land and claim the protection of 
the Portuguese.” 

“What makes you think this?” 

“T do not think it; I know it.” 

“What would you advise me to do?” 

“I am not your admiral, and therefore cannot advise 
a captain of an American man-of-war.” 

“Will you tell me how you know of this attempt to 
scuttle the Essex?” 

“T cannot tell you. Do not take any notice unless 
you like, only remember that you have been warned.” 

There had been considerable liberty given to the 
crew of the Mary Ann, and therefore all were surprised 
when orders were issued that the captives should be 
confined in the hold and kept under strict surveillance. 

Porto Praya was in sight, and as the Essex sailed 
into the little harbor the guns of the rickety fort pealed 
out a welcoming salute, which was answered by the 
Essex. 

Capt. Porter was taken ashore and saw the governor 
and military commandant. 
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He hoped to find that Commodore Brainbridge had 
been there and left instructions for the cruise, but no 
American vessel had put into the port. 

' Then he made arrangements for the landing of Miss 
Lavaud, and provided means for her passage to Amer- 
ica at the earliest opportunity. 

The crew of the Mary Ann were similarly provided 
for, and after all were landed the Essex sailed out to 
sea once more. 

A thorough search was made in the hold and suf- 
ficient proof found of the truth of Hortense Lavaud’s 
story of the attempt to scuttle the Essex. 

Whether she was in league with them or a victim 
of the pirates of Barrataria, as she claimed, could not 
be proved at that time, but the captain and officers of 
the Essex were all glad when she was on shore, inter- 
esting as it was to have a fascinating female on board. 


Continuing her southward way, the Essex neared the 
Equator. 

The older members of the crew got ready for the 
fun and frolic always indulged in when crossing that 
imaginary line known as the Equator. 

Every day at four o’clock it had been the custom for 
the boatswain to pipe all hands to the deck and cry: 

“D’ye hear there, "fore and aft? All hands sky- 
lark!” | 

Following that order for two hours, the sailors 
rushed here and there, clad in all sorts of clothes; they 
fenced, boxed, wrestled, ran short foot races, played at 
leapfrog and acted just like a lot of schoolboys let 
loose for a recess. 
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The utmost freedom was allowed, the officers never 
interfering with the sports. 

For twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four the 
strictest discipline was enforced, but the other two 
hours the crew owned the ship. 

The relaxation made the men better sailors and 
caused them almost to adore their captain. 

It was just four o’clock when the Equator was 
reached, and then up came a sailor dressed as Father 
Neptune, with another made up as his faithful spouse, 
and four others as an attendant suite, and all hands 
were called on deck. 

Every green hand had to submit to the order of 
Neptune and be shaved with a piece of rusty barrel 
hooping, and then, with a rope secured under his arms, 
the unfortunate was doused into the ocean and thus 
made to acknowledge the sway of Neptune. 

None escaped ; even the midshipmen had to take their 
places with the ordinary men before the mast, and the 
fun was rattling for two hours. 

The event was an interesting one and every sailor 
who has sailed the southern seas has had to submit to 
the shaving and dousing the first time he crossed that 
magic line. 

Capt. Porter watched the frolic and laughed just as 
heartily as the sailors at the writhing and squirming of 
the unfortunates. 

But when the two hours had passed a general order 
was given to the effect that in honor of the event every 
man would have a double allowance of grog, and a 
dinner of salt pork and plumduff would be served. 

The men were in excellent spirits and the grog 
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stirred up their patriotism to so high a pitch that they 
sang and shouted like crazy creatures. 

Until darkness fell on the scene the chorus was 
heard in the forecastle: 


“Then charge the can cheerily, 
Send it round merrily; 

Here’s to our country and captains commanding; 
To all who inherit 
Of Porter the spirit 

Disdaining to strike while a stick is left standing.” 


The day after crossing the Equator the Essex sighted 
a sail and gave chase. 

Toward evening the frigate had gained on the 
stranger and Porter gave orders to display all the Brit- 
ish signals he had in his possession. 

The stranger set a British signal, but made no other 
response. 

“We can blow her out of the water,” said Lieut. 
Reid. 

“Yes; but let us save the ship if possible.” 

The Britisher showed no sign of surrendering, so 
Porter ordered the marines to give her a volley of 
musketry. 

One man was killed and a number wounded, upon 
which her flag was hauled down. 

The ship was the British packet Nocton, of ten guns, 
and having on board fifty-five thousand dollars, which 
was speedily transferred to the Essex. 

After putting a prize crew on the Nocton, with the 
orders to take her to the United States, the Essex con- 
tinued its course. 
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She was almost within sight of the island of Fer- 
nando Noronha when a violent tropical storm arose. 

The sky became overcast with heavy black clouds, 
the sea churned itself into great waves, which rose 
mountain high above the ship, breaking with terrific 
force on the deck. 

So black did the sky become that it was almost im- 
possible to see from one end of the frigate to the other. 

The voice of the officers could be heard giving direc- 
tions, but it could only be judged by the motion of the 
ship whether the orders were obeyed. 

Great forked flashes of lightning burst from the 
clouds and seemed as though they would fire the vessel. 
Every crash of thunder shook the Essex until each 
board creaked and groaned like a living thing. 

“Man overboard!” 

The cry caused a shudder to pass through everyone 
who heard it, but all hope of saving the unfortunate 
was abandoned. 

Once a piercing shriek could be heard from the waves 
during a lull in the anger of the storm, and then all was 
still. 

“Shall we weather the storm?” asked one of the 
officers. 

“Unless we spring a leak, we shall,” was the cap- 
tain’s answer. 

“And if we do?” 

“Then only Heaven can save us.” 

In the darkness the ship rolled and pitched, one mast 
was snapped asunder like a pipestem, and as it fell 
overboard it broke a poor fellow’s leg. 

The men were helpless in the storm and had almost 
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abandoned hope when the cry, the most awful that 
could be made, was heard: 

“A leak! The Essex has sprung a leak and is filling 
fast!” 

“Every hand to the pumps! and may Heaven save 
us !” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 


It was a pitiful cry which went up from those sailors 
as they bent to the pumps and with a mighty deter- 
mination worked to save the Essex and themselves. 

The waves rose mountain high, dashing over the 
deck and testing the strength of the timbers to their 
utmost. 

The wind rattled through the shrouds and kept 
mournful time to the noisy roar of the waves. 

In the midst of the worst part of the storm the 
heavens were illuminated by the most vivid lightning, 
and the captain saw that the only chance the Essex had 
to escape destruction was to risk the dangers of the 
ocean rather than to be driven to certain wreck on the 
rocks. 

The sailors did not like putting out to sea when they 
had all they could do to keep the water down by con- 
stant work at the pumps. 

Yet their reason told them that the ocean was safer 
than the rocks, and, with another cry to the God of the 
waves, they changed the course of the ship. 
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The wind drove them to the eastward, and in an hour 
they had made several knots, and to the delight of all 
found the water had not gained in the hold, and the 
clouds were drifting apart. 

Another hour saw the waves lose their power and 
the wind calmed down to a moderate breeze, then the 
sky became brighter and the rain ceased to beat down 
with pitiless fury. 

Suddenly there came a calm which was so oppressive 
that the sailors became almost hysterical. 

Only those who have been in a storm at sea can 
understand the awfulness of the calm which often fol- 
lows the fury of the ternpest. 


For several minutes the sailors were powerless; they 
worked at the pumps and the water grew less, but they 
did it mechanically, as though they were machines. 
Then came the reaction. They cried aloud for joy, 
they danced, they sang, they prayed, and some cursed, 
not through depravity, but simply because they were 
hysterical and knew not what they were doing. 

It was not long before the carpenter was able to 
examine the leak, and found that it was one which 
could be easily repaired. There was evidence that the 
hole had been cut purposely, and the officers thought 
of the warning given by the creole, Hortense Lavaud. 

The carpenter soon saw that the intention of the 
pirates had been to make the hole sufficiently large to 
sink the ship quickly, but had been frustrated in their 
attempt and had only partly cut through the timbers. 

Half a day’s work, while the weather was calm, made 
the Essex thoroughly seaworthy and ready to put into 
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the island of Fernando Noronha, off the coast of 
Brazil. 

Orders were given to conceal the warlike character 
of the Essex, the ports were battened down, the guns 
housed, the big crew hidden between decks, and when 
the Essex sailed into the little port she looked like a 
large, but peaceful, English merchantman. 

Lieut. Reid, dressed in plain clothes, went on shore, 
and called on the governor, who received him with 
almost effusive fervor. 

Reid represented that the vessel was the Fanny, of 
London, bound for Rio de Janeiro. 

“Tt is a pity that you were not here a week ago,” said 
the governor. 

“Why?” said the lieutenant. ; 

“His British Majesty’s ships, the Acosta, forty-four, 
and the Morgiana, twenty guns, were here then.” 

“I wish we had fallen in with them.” 

“Yes, it would have been pleasant, but I believe they 
will put into Rio.” 

“T only hope we may see them there.” 

“The captain of the Acosta left a letter for Sir James 
Yeo, with the request that it be forwarded to London 
at the earliest opportunity.” 

Reid thanked the governor for his courtesy and told 
him that his captain would have the honor of waiting 
on him later. 

Reid returned to the Essex and told his news to Por- 
ter, who at once surmised that the letter was really 
from Commodore Bainbridge and intended for him. 

He sent Reid back to the island’s governor with the 
message that the Fanny would be going to England 
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immediately after a call at Rio, and would see that the 
letter was placed in Sir James Yeo’s hands at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

Thinking it might appear strange that the captain 
did not call to pay his respects to the governor, Reid 
invented a disease for him which would keep him 
closely confined to his cabin for a few days, and which 
necessitated the most absolute quiet. 

The governor fell into the trap, gave the letter to 
Lieut. Reid and sent a large quantity of fruit and some 
fresh supplies to the captain, with the hope that he 
would soon be able to dine on shore. 

Capt. Porter opened the letter, and, though he felt 
sure it was from Bainbridge, he was puzzled over it. 

The letter read as follows: 


“My DEAR MEDITERRANEAN FRIEND: Probably you 
may stop here. Don’t attempt to water; it is attended 
with too many difficulties. I learned before I left Eng- 
land that you were bound to Brazil coast. If so, per- 
haps we may meet at St. Salvador or at Rio Janeiro. 
I should be happy to meet and converse on our old 
affairs of captivity. Recollect our secret in those times. 
Your friend of his majesty’s ship Acosta, KERR. 

“SIR JAMES Yeo, of his British majesty’s ship South- 
ampton.” . 


Porter read and pondered over this perplexing letter. 
He was convinced it was meant for him, but he did not 
understand what it meant except that the commodore 
might intend him to meet him at St. Salvador or Rio. 

“Old affairs of captivity.” Porter had been a pris- 
oner at Tripoli, so had Bainbridge—that was another 
proof that the letter was from the commodore. But 
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what secret had there been between them at that time 
of captivity? Surely if he could find out it would give 
the key to the enigma. 

Like an inspiration it came to him that they used to 
correspond with invisible ink. 

Hurriedly calling for a candle, he held the letter 
above its flame and saw, under the influence of the 
heat, words and sentences appearing where all before 
was blank paper. 

“I am bound for St. Salvador,” it read; “thence off 
Cape Frio, where I intend to cruise until the first of 
January. Go to Cape Frio, to the northward of Rio, 
and keep a lookout for me.” 

“Hurrah!” 

The captain sent for his lieutenants and junior offi- 
cers and told them of the letter. They expected to 
stay at Fernando for several days, and the crew had 
been promised a few hours on land, but Capt. Porter 
announced that the Essex would sail in an hour. 

The information was conveyed to the crew and there 
was not a murmur, not a word of grumbling, but one 
would have imagined that to sail was the greatest wish 
of their hearts. 

That afternoon the governor of the island, looking 
out toward the harbor, was surprised to see the Fanny 
standing out under a full spread of canvas. 

Porter had learned all he wanted to know and was 
determined to find his consorts. 


CHAPTER XI. 
STORIES OF OLD IRONSIDES. 


The search for the commodore was continued until 
the twentieth of January, cruising up and down the 
coast of Brazil and taking a few small prizes. 

Everyone felt that such work was unprofitable, and 
the ship’s stores were getting very short. 

It was ordered that the ration of bread should be re- 
duced one-half and the salt meat one-third. 

The men cheerfully accepted the reduction. 

They were just as jolly, they sang and skylarked ex- 
actly as when they were receiving full rations. 

Capt. Porter was pleased with the spirit displayed by 
the crew. 

One day the report came that the rum was getting 
very short. 

Order went up that from the next day the ration of 
grog would be reduced one-half. 

The crew read the notice and their faces grew black. 
Scowls took the place of smiles and there was talk of 
insisting on full rations being continued until the rum 
was exhausted. 

Then a round robin was proposed. In the center of 
a large sheet of paper a petition was written by one of 
the crew, and then the names of each of the crew was 
written at right angles in a ring round it so that it was 
impossible to tell who wrote the first signature. The 
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petition set forth that the men were loyal to their cap- 
tain and were perfectly willing to go without grog if 
the supply was exhausted, but that until it was they 
should ask to have full ration. 

In those days it was believed that the health of the 
crew would suffer if they were deprived of grog, so 
Capt. Porter declined to take the risk. 

Accordingly, when the men were piped to “splice the 
main brace” the next day, they were told that the peti- 
tion had been received and considered and that only 
half ration of grog would be issued; and if the grog 
was not taken up in fifteen minutes the tub would be 
overturned and the rum spilled into the sea. 

The men knew that Porter always did as he said, and 
every man sprang into line with his tin cup and drew 
his curtailed ration without a word of grumbling. 

The next day the Essex overhauled a Portuguese 
vessel, from the captain of which Porter learned that 
an American frigate had shortly before fought and 
sunk an English frigate off the coast of Brazil. Porter 
was convinced that the frigate must be the Constitu- 
tion, 

In this he was right, for the Constitution, after put- 
ting into Rio and St. Salvador and finding no trace of 
the Essex, had put out to sea and fallen in with the 
British frigate Java, thirty-eight guns, Capt. Lambert. 

The Englishman opened fight by firing a broadside 
into the Constitution, which was answered by a scath- 
ing fire. The firing on both sides was rapid and well 
directed. 

The Constitution was crippled by a round shot which 
carried away the wheel and wounded Commodore 
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Bainbridge by driving a small copper bolt into his 
thigh. It looked as though the British would take the 
American frigate, but the indomitable Bainbridge was 
equal to the difficulty. He fixed up an improvised 
helm by rigging tackle upon the rudder post between 
decks, and a crew of jackies detailed to work it. The 
seamen were too far away from the quarter-deck to 
hear the word of command, so a line of midshipmen 
was formed from the quarter-deck to where the sailors 
tugged at the steering lines. The fight continued and 
was certainly one of the hottest on record. The Brit- 
ish fought with indomitable courage. Capt. Lambert 
proved himself a hero of which any nation might feel 
proud, and he died as he fought; the command fell 
upon Lieut. Chads, who, though himself wounded, 
fought with desperate courage to save the ship and 
capture the American. 

Over the side of the Java hung the wreck of her 
top-hamper, which every broadside set on fire. Yet 
the British fought on, cheering with all their might, 
though they saw the foremast gone, the mizzenmast 
shivered, the last flag shot away and every gun si- 
lenced. 

On board the Java was the governor-general of 
Bombay and his staff, one hundred in number, all of 
high rank in British military and social society. It was 
impossible to save the Java, and her sinking was only 
a matter of a few days. The British had lost forty- 
eight men, including the captain and five midshipmen, 
and had one hundred and five wounded, while the Con- 
stitution only had twelve killed and twenty wounded. 

Five hundred men, one hundred of whom were 
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wounded, had to be transferred to the American, and 
the boat service was crippled, for not one boat remained 
on the Java, and the Constitution had only two. 

The orders were given to attend to the wounded 
first, and they were tied in their hammocks and low- 
ered over the side into the boats and conveyed to the 
sick bay of the Constitution, where they were treated 
as gently and tenderly as though they had been friends 
instead of enemies. The others were taken on board 
more rapidly, but the last did not leave the doomed ship 
until late in the evening of the third day. 

Then the torch was applied to the disabled hulk and 
in a few hours the Java, one mass of fire, sank beneath 
the waves which she had ridden so proudly. 

The details of this engagement were only learned by 
the captain of the Essex later, but the Portuguese cap- 
tain told him the bare outline of the glorious victory. 

The United States had no coaling or naval stations 
then, as now; it being thought a needless extrava- 
gance, so Capt. Porter had either to return home or 
strike out for himself in a new direction. 

The men must have food, and, as we have seen, they 
insisted on grog, so means must be found to supply 
their needs. 

The Essex was in no condition to meet heavily armed 
British men-of-war, and yet fighting was what the 
crew wanted ; so Capt. Porter determined to sail around 
Cape Horn into the Pacific Ocean, where many mer- 
chantmen could be found and war ships less plentiful. 

It did not take long to put the idea into practice, for 
that very night the Essex sailed out of the harbor of 
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St. Catharine and started on its long voyage round Cape 
Horn. 

The fact that such a voyage was undertaken proves 
the iron souls the men possessed, for a trip round the 
cape in winter is dreaded by seamen on the stoutest 
ships. 

The storms to be encountered are enough to appall 
the hearts of the bravest, but not one of the Essex 
trembled at the prospect. 

That winter was exceptionally severe, and not a day 
passed without the Essex being in danger of going to 
the bottom. 

The junior officers, headed by Farragut and Men- 
zies, got up some kind of entertainment each day in 
order to keep the men from thinking too much of their 
peril. 

Songs were sung, stories told, games indulged in, 
and, while the strictest discipline was enforced, the men 
enjoyed considerable freedom for these entertainments. 

One of the gunners, who had been shipped when the 
Essex put into Norfolk, had been on the Constitution 
when she met the Guerriere, and he was never weary 
of telling how Capt. James Dacres had to haul down 
the British flag and surrender to his American friend, 
Capt. Hull, and whenever the story was told the gunner 
always had to sing the song which was being sung all 
through the United States. 

Capt. Isaac Hull was the hero of the day; and well 
he deserved the honors, for, the gunner would say: 

“He stook like a monnyment while the shots from 
the Britisher tore into the timbers of the Constitution. 
It takes a hero,” said Tom Venn, the gunner, “to stand 
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silent and motionless while the splinters are flying, the 
balls tearing everything to pieces, and not to return the 
fire. Lieut. Morris asked to be allowed to fire, but old 
Isaac said, ‘Not yet.’ Then he gave orders to train the 
guns until every one would bear, and”—Tom Venn al- 
ways paused in his story at that point, to rouse the 
curiosity and excitement of his listeners—‘“then the 
captain shouts: “Jam it into ’em, boys, jam it into ’em.’ 
We all heard the order and waited for the lieutenant to 
give the word. Isaac, I can see him now, got excited 
and as he shouted: ‘Hull her! Hull her! he stooped 
down and then there was a strange sound heard, for the 
captain wearing his pantaloons tight, as was his cus- 
tom, in stooping had split them from waistband to knee. 
But we didn’t laugh, we shouted hurrah! The guns 
kept up a thunder which made old Dacres wish himself 
in London, and then we saw the mizzenmast and the 
mainmast go over, we saw great rents in her side and 
in twenty minutes the Guerriere was a wreck and her 
crew on our ship. It was a glorious vict’ry.” 

“Sing us the song, Tom.” 

“All right, my hearties, wait till I get this quid into 
shape,” replied the gunner, as he filled his mouth with 
a big piece of plug tobacco strong enough to floor a 
Samson. Ina few minutes by vigorously working his 
jaws he managed to get the quid into shape, and with it 
between his jaw and his right cheek, making a pro- 
tuberance like a cancer, he started: 


“Isaac did so maul and rake her, 
That the decks of Capt. Dacre 
Were in such a woeful pickle, 

As if death with scythe and sickle, 
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With his sling or with his shaft, 
Had cut his harvest fore and aft; 
Thus, in thirty minutes ended 
Mischief that could not be mended; 
Masts and yards and ships descended 
All to David Jones’ locker— 

Such a ship in such a pucker!” 


Gunner Tom Venn sang that song so often that he 
at last declared he could sing it asleep as well as when 
awake, a fact that Menzies vouched for later, for once 
Venn went ashore and got so many rations of grog that 
he became helplessly drunk. Menzies, with a small 
number of men, was sent to hunt him up, for the Essex 
could not spare a single gunner. For hours they 
searched but could find no trace of the man, until Men- 
zies heard a voice singing: i 


“Isaac did so maul and rake her, 
That the decks of Capt. Dacre——” 


“Ahoy! Gunner Venn, where are you?” 
The singing did not cease, but no answer was given 
to the summons. 


“Were in such a woeful pickle——” 
“Where are you, Venn? Answer at once.” 
“As if death with scythe and sickle——” 


Ned Burden ran forward in the direction from which 
the sound came and fell headlong over the body of the 
gunner. 


“With his sling or with his shaft——” 
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A vigorous kick landed on Venn’s ribs, but he still 
sang on: 


“Had cut his harvest fore and aft.” 


The man was so drunk that he was insensible to all 
feeling, and there was nothing to be done but to carry 
him back to the Essex, where he was sobered up by 
being ducked several times in the sea. 

There was another good story-teller on board, a vet- 
eran of 1798, who had passed through some thrilling 
adventures. 

“Gunner Venn tells his story well,” said the old man, 
“but I can tell one that will make the hair stand on 
your head a 

“Be jabers, tell it, then, quick, for never a bit of hair 
have I had on me head this two years,” interrupted Phil 
Casey, causing a laugh. 

The veteran, after levying a tribute of tobacco from 
his hearers, commenced. 

“It was getting near on to the close of the war and 
Gen. Washington, Heaven bless him! was showing the 
redcoats how Americans could fight, when I was 
shipped on a good tight little frigate and looked out for 
a good time. 

“It was difficult to get good men at that time; you 
see, it meant a long rope and a short shrift for anyone 
who was taken prisoner, for we were all called rebels. 

“At New London we shipped a carpenter and six men 
who were full of patriotism ; they talked about Wash- 
ington, and one would think that the ground was not 
good enough for him to walk upon. 

“Before we sailed, several of the crew were taken 
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sick; my goodness! they were bad, and had to be left 
behind. Then it was that the carpenter—Joe Sim- 
mons was his name—said as how he knew some good 
sailors who were patriots who would ship in their 
places. So the captain signed them, and we sailed with 
twelve strange men on board. 

“Everything went well for some time—ours was too 
trim a craft not to make a good showing. Simmons 
was liked by everyone except a midshipman, a boy not 
more than twelve years old. He hated the carpenter 
and Joe hated him. The new men were the dexterest 
T ever saw with the guns. Every day they would run 
the guns out of the port, swing them round on the deck 
and then have them back again before we could say 
“Jack Robinson.’ 

“Well, one day, to make a fone story short, we 
sighted a Britisher, and our captain meant to give him 
Hail Columbia, and we got to quarters, the magazine 
was opened and the decks cleared for action. 

“We got pretty close, being new and not known, and 
then the order was given to fire. 

“There was something mighty crooked about that 
broadside, for not a shot struck the enemy, but no 
sooner had the smoke died away than we got a raking 
broadside from the enemy which tore up our deck and 
sent a lot of good men to Davy Jones’ locker. 

“Again our captain ordered us to fire, and Joe stepped 
to the long stern chaser and cried out, ‘Pil show you the 
way to do it? With that he drew out the gun, swung 
it around and fired straight along the deck, killing a 
good score of our men. Then all the fellows we had 
shipped at New London drew in their guns and we saw 
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that there was mutiny aboard. We had no chance, for 
they had the guns and the magazine, but our captain 
ordered us to sweep the deck and we did our best. With 
cutlass and boarding pike we charged the mutineers 
and they stood like lions against us. We fought the 
best way we could until we saw the grappling irons of 
the Britisher thrown over our deck ; then we knew that 
fate was agen us. We saw the new flag go down and 
the English flag go up, and Joe Simmons sneeringly 
asked if our captain would like to sign as a man before 
the mast. I never saw a man so flabergasted as was 
our captain. He crawled down to the lower deck, for 
he was wounded, and we wondered what he was doing. 

“We hadn’t long to wait, for in a few minutes, before 
the Britisher was able to take our cutlasses from us, 
there was a burst of flame from the lower deck, then a 
mighty roar, and we were sent skyward quicker than 
we ever thought it possible to travel.” 

“Ship blown up, eh?” 

“That was just it, mates. The captain thought that 
it would be better to drown than to hang, so up we went, 
and England hadn’t a captured ship to show.” 

“How were you saved?” 

“Saved, my hearty? Why, it’s a long story, but PI 
tell it.” 

“Cut it short, mate.” 

“Well, I landed on my back on a soft wave.” 

“A soft wave? What’s that? Arent all waves 
soft ?” 

“Not much. Some of ’em would break your back 
if you fell as I did, but some just caught you as though 
you were a babby and held you as gentle like as possible. 
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Then I looked round and I saw a spar floating about. 
I swam to it and got astride it. The next day—for I 
floated about all night—I saw some more of our crew 
on a raft. ‘Ahoy, messmates!’ I shouted, and they 
heard me, then they threw out a rope to me and so I 
was saved.” 

“Wonder the British did not pick you up.” 

“They would, only they were too busy repairing their 
old ship to care for a few rebels.” 

With stories like these the time was beguiled away 
and the men did not feel the shortness of rations or the 
limitation of grog. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE PERUVIAN’S SURPRISE. 


After rounding Cape Horn the storms grew less fre- 
quent and the men began to tire of the monotony. 

The desolate coast of Chili did not offer them any 
attractions, and Capt. Porter had no desire to put into 
any of the southern Chilian ports, but when the island 
of Mocha was reached he resolved to anchor for a day 
and give the men a few hours on land. 

For two months the men had been on the Essex and 
had not touched land. 

Like a lot of boys released from school, the men 
rushed about the island, enjoying their brief respite 
with all the zest of emancipated human nature, 
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The island afforded little in the way of fresh stores; 
but some pigs and horses were shot, and apart from 
the pleasure of having some unsalted meat they had the 
felicity of hunting. 

For over two months the men had subsisted on half 
rations of salt meat and hard biscuit, and therefore the 
fresh horse beef and pork tasted so good to them that 
many ate until they became positively ill. 

After spending a day on the island the Essex weighed 
anchor and went farther northward to Valparaiso, and 
after reconnoitering the port, put in for water and 
stores. 

The bay of Valparaiso is one of the most picturesque 
in the South American Pacific, and is sheltered on all 
sides save the north. Into this bay the Essex sailed 
and cast anchor. 

It was soon noised about in the Chilian port that an 
American frigate was in the bay, and all classes pre- 
pared to make holiday. 

Merchants thought, and rightly, that they would have 
a market for some of their stores; society people were 
glad of a chance of seeing the officers of the young 
republic which had achieved so great a degree of power 
in so short a time, while the middle classes looked upon 
the visitor as a subject of conversation; all the rest of 
the population awaited the landing of the marines and 
seamen with pleasure. 

The boys liked to meet seamen from other ports, be- 
cause the love of adventure is always strong in the 
youthful breast, and the girls, all over the world, “dearly 
love a sailor boy.” 

Lieut. Calhoun, who could speak Spanish, and Mid- 
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shipman Farragut went on shore to represent the Essex 
and conform to the rules of the port. 

When it was found that one of the officers could 
speak in the language which was universal in Val- 
paraiso, the delight of the people could not be re- 
strained. 

“Where did you come from?” asked scores of citi- 
zens. 

When Calhoun explained that they had rounded the 
cape and without much damage to the ship and no 
loss of life, the captain was pronounced to be a most 
wonderful man and the officers were all heroes. 

Capt. Porter gave orders that the men should be 
allowed to go on shore for several hours daily, but gave 
strict injunctions that if any case of riotous or drunken 
conduct was reported that man’s leave would be can- 
celed for the remainder of the stay in port. 

After three days in port, a deputation of the residents 
of the city waited on Capt. Porter on board the Essex 
and begged the favor of his acceptance, for himself and 
officers, of a complimentary ball. 

“Is it tendered to us personally?” asked the captain. 

“Certainly. We shall have no other honored guests.” 

“You mistake me,” explained the captain. “If the 
compliment is to the United States, of which I am a 
representative, then I shall be very pleased to accept, 
but if it is only to the officers of a visiting ship I must 
decline, though thanking you for your favor.” 

“If you will receive us later we shall be pleased to 
conform to your wishes.” 

When, two hours later, the deputation returned, it 
was to bring an elaborately engrossed invitation to 
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“Capt. Porter and the officers of the United States ship 
Essex, as representatives of the nation with which 
Chili is at honorable peace.” 

The invitation was accepted and an early date fixed. 

The night of the ball arrived and the townspeople 
exerted themselves in right royal style to make the 
occasion one long to be remembered. 

It was not wise to leave the ship without an officer 
on board, so the evening was divided into two watches, 
and the officers present at the opening of the ball re- 
turned to the Essex later in the evening and allowed the 
others to participate in the entertainment. 

The youth and beauty of Valparaiso responded to 
the call and everyone resolved to enjoy the evening, 
come what may. 

Midshipman Farragut was the most popular of the 
young officers present, and was particularly honored by 
dancing with the daughter of the military governor of 
the port. 

If he could not talk Spanish, he could look it, for his 
eyes were most expressive. 

The second dance was in progress—it was one of 
those dreamy waltzes which are so popular in the south- 
ern lands—when the face of Midshipman Menzies was 
seen at the door. 

His uniform secured him admission without question, 
but when the captain saw him his white face told the 
experienced seaman that something was wrong. 

Capt. Porter excused himself to his fair partner and 
crossed the room to his young officer. 

“Captain, Lieut. Reid sent me here.” 

“Your message?” 
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“A large frigate is in the offing and is about to enter 
the harbor, and we believe she is English.” 

The dancing stopped. Every officer of the Essex 
deserted his partner and hurried away to his ship. 

The ball was broken up, for the guests had departed, 
and the people, the evening being fine, followed them 
to the harbor and sought places on the hills overlooking 
the sea, hoping to see a fight between the two vessels. 

On the Essex all was excitement and yet it was an 
excitement with order. 

Guns were uncovered and double-shotted, the decks 
were cleared, the powder-monkeys in line, the gunners 
ready to do their deadly work at the word of command. 

The frigate entered, but she was a Spaniard, and so 
there was no fight. 

There was disappointment among the Chilians at the 
result, for a naval fight would have been something 
worth seeing, especially when the fight would be of 
financial benefit to the city, for, whichever side won, 
there would be need for food and supplies and perhaps 
ship carpenters and others would be employed in re- 
pairing damages done. 

The Essex stayed in Valparaiso several days and the 
crew was in better condition for another voyage by the 
time Capt. Porter was ready to sail. 

Several American whalers had put into the port and 
from them Porter heard that the Peruvians had fitted 
out several privateers to prey upon United States com- 
merce. 

Peru was at peace with our nation, and therefore 
such an act was one of bad friendship, and those en- 
gaged in it were nothing more than pirates. 
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“I will put an end to Peruvian privateering,” said 
Porter to his officers, and his resolve was cordially in- 
dorsed. 

The men cheered the announcement, for they knew 
that there would be some good fighting and rich prizes. 
A man-of-war’s man is the most miserable man afloat 
unless there is a chance of fighting, and the crew of the 
Essex had been specially shipped for such work. 

The Chilians saluted the American flag as the Essex 
sailed out of the harbor, and the guns of the Essex 
boomed forth a reply. From every point Chilian flags 
were floating side by side with the Stars and Stripes, 
and every yard was manned with cheering sailors, who 
raised their voices in cheers for the two nations. 

Two days after leaving Valparaiso, a sail was sighted 
near enough for the Americans to know that it was a 
vessel of war disguised as a whaler. 

Porter hung out the British ensign, and caused an 
American whaler with which he had that morning 
fallen in to hoist a British flag over the Stars and 
Stripes. 

The ruse was successful, for the stranger hoisted the 
Spanish flag and fired a shot across the bow of the 
Essex. 

Porter responded by sending a shot over the Span- 
iard’s deck through the rigging. 

That was enough. A boat was lowered and an officer 
sent aboard the Essex. 

Lieut. Calhoun received him and the two officers 
bowed and saluted each other as though they were the 
best of friends. 
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The privateer was sure that he was on a British man- 
of-war, and opened his heart to the American. 

“We have done glorious work,” said the Peruvian. 

“In what way?” asked Calhoun. 

“We have captured ten Yankee whalers 

seen? 

“Yes, and rich prizes they were.” 

“What have you done with the treasure?” 

“That was our last voyage.” 

SONA 

“This voyage we have captured two whalers, whose 
crews are on our vessel now.” 
= “What is the name of your ship?” 

“The Nereyda, fifteen guns, commissioned by the 
Peruvian Government as a privateer.” 

“Indeed! I did not know that Peru was at war with 
the United States; the British have an able ally.” 

“Peru is not at war with the Yankees, but in a time 


like this we might just as well get our share of the 
plunder.” 


3) 


“That is so. But are you not afraid of being cap- 
tured by the Americans? You know, it would go badly 
with you.” 

“We should all get our necks stretched, I suppose. 
But there is no danger. The Yankees will never send 
a war ship into the Pacific—they haven’t one to spare.” 


Capt. Porter had stood listening to the conversation, 
not taking part because it was not proper form for a 
captain to receive a lieutenant, but when the privateer 
had made the confession, Porter stepped forward and, 
saluting, said very calmly : 
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“You are mistaken, sir. This is the United States 
frigate Essex. I am Capt. Porter.” 

The privateer looked as though he had seen the fatal 
rope hanging at the yard and his neck being bared for 
its encircling noose. He had boasted away his own life, 
so he thought, and yet would not ask for mercy. 

“Fire two shots close to yonder privateer,” 
Porter. 

At the same moment that the guns boomed forth the 
British flag was run down and the Stars and Stripes 
took its rightful place at the masthead. 

“We shall fight as long as we have a man left,” said 
the lieutenant of the privateer. 

“You had better return to your ship, then; you will 
be needed.” 

The Peruvian was astonished at the leniency and 
hurried to his boat. 

“We shall fight,” he shouted, as the boat pulled away. 

“If you do you will be destroyed,” answered Porter 


ordered 


CHAPTER, XU. 
A PIRATE CRAFT AND A PHANTOM SHIP. 


The Peruvian reached his ship and at once informed 
his captain that the game was up. 

“I feel the rope round my neck, oh, blessed Mary!” 

“We will fight!” 

“What can we do in a fight? We have only fifteen 
guns and the American has four to our one.” 
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In his eyes everything had taken on an exaggerated 
appearance. 

“Then you advise surrender ?” 

The lieutenant was filled with fear. He knew that 
as a pirate he was in danger of being hanged. He fully 
realized that he deserved such a fate, but he would 
rather kill himself than be killed by the hangman. 

“It-is no good surrendering ; we shall all have to die.” 

“Then better to die fighting.” 

“Whichever way we act the result will be the same. 
I propose that we scuttle the ship and then kill our- 
selves.” 


“That would be cowardly. I shall see what the 
American means.” ; 

As if anticipating the question, Capt. Porter sent a 
shot tearing across the Peruvian’s deck. 

That one shot was sufficient. 

Down went the flag, and in its place the white flag 


of surrender was run up. | 


Lieut. Reid and Midshipman Farragut were sent on 
board the prize and found that there were twenty-three, 
American sailors on the privateer. 


These men presented a most pitiable appearance. 
They were half naked, their clothes having been taken 
by the Peruvians; everything else they possessed they 
had been deprived of, and they had been thrown into 
the hold like so many bags of cotton. 

Lieut. Reid ordered the captain of the Peruvian to 
restore all the stolen property and to give the men such 
of the ship’s store of clothing as they might need. 

When the American prisoners had been reclothed and 
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once more in possession of their money and such other 
valuables as had been taken from them, they were sent 
to the Essex and as soon as their feet touched the deck 
they raised such a shout of joy that made the rigging 
vibrate and the flag float proudly above them. 

“Unleash the guns!” ordered Lieut. Reid. 

The Peruvians brought out the guns from the ports 
and then had to throw them overboard. 

The guns were of the very latest model and it seemed 
a sin and shame to throw them into the sea, especially 
as the Essex could do with more guns. But Peru was 
nominally at peace with the United States and Capt. 
Porter did not wish to do anything which could be con- 
strued as an act of war. 

The crew of the privateer stood by and watched some 
of their number obey the order of the American captain. 
As each gun fell into the water, dashing the spray over 
the deck, there was an audible groan heard from the 
officers of the pirate. 

Then orders were given for the ammunition to follow 
the guns. 

Midshipman Farragut pleaded for the ammunition to 
be saved. 

“No, sir. The captain gave orders for everything to 
be destroyed.” 

“But we are short of ammunition.” 

“That is quite true, but we are not robbers.” 

“Then why not buy from the Peruvian Government ?” 

“You will understand later what nice distinctions are 
drawn in diplomacy. If we took this ammunition it 
would be held as an act of war, no matter whether we 
paid its full value or not.” 
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“But are we not going to keep the ship?” 

“Wait and see. You will learn a lesson from the 
captain’s orders.” 

When all the ammunition had been destroyed, Lieut. 
Reid called the officers and crew of the Nereyda to the 
quarter-deck. 

“Peruvians, you have been convicted, on your own 
confession, of piracy on the high seas. You know the 
penalty. Were I to take you into port and demand 
that you should be tried for the act of piracy to which 
you have confessed, you know that not even your gov- 
ernment dare save you unless it was prepared to go to 
war with the United States.” 

There was a groan distinctly heard by the Americans 
on board the Essex. : 

“The orders of the commander of the Essex are that, 
now that you are powerless to commit further depreda- 
tions until you are re-armed, you shall proceed at once 
to the nearest port and report fully all that you have 
done, and the punishment you have received.” 

“You mean that we are free?” asked the pirate cap- 
tain, in surprise. 

“I mean that the United States is not at war with 
Peru, and that you are free to carry on a legitimate 
business, but if ever the Nereyda is again captured by 
an American ship not a man will escape the hangman’s 
noose.” 

“And we can take the Nereyda to Callao?” 

“Take it where you like; you are free.” 

The captain of the Nereyda saluted Lieut. Reid, and 
then, turning to his men, thus addressed them: 

“Officers and crew of the Peruvian ship Nereyda, 
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we have been engaged in dastardly work. We found 
our Northern neighbor in trouble and apparently weak, 
and then we took advantage and robbed and plundered 
the defenseless ships which sailed under the Stars and 
Stripes. It was a wrong thing to do, and I can speak 
for myself and say that from this time forward I will 
never lift my hand against the United States unless 
there is a war between my country and them. We have 
seen that the officers of the Essex are gentlemen and 
Christians, while we have said our prayers and crossed 
ourselves with the sign of the cross and all the time 
been engaged in un-Christian work. I am ashamed of 
myself.” 

Lieut. Reid saluted the repentant pirate and in true 
Yankee fashion put out his hand in token of friendship. 

In a few minutes the Americans had returned to the 
Essex, and from her deck watched the Nereyda set sail 
and steer for the port of Callao. 

The men on the Essex were eager for prize money. 
Every vessel captured meant a goodly increase of the 
amount of money each would receive. . 

Midshipman Farragut expected that there would be 
much grumbling among the crew when it was seen that 
so valuable a prize had been liberated. He was almost 
inclined to imagine mutiny, but when the men returned 
to their quarters and told of the action of Lieut. Reid, 
acting in the name of the United States, instead of 
grumbling a hearty cheer went up from every man and 
boy on board. They knew that the action was a right 
one and applauded. 

‘Don’t I remember how the Hope treated the Spanish 
pirate in the Mediterranean?” said Gunner Talbot. 
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“Tell us about it.” 

“Tt’s an old yarn, and all of you have heard it.” 

“Tt will bear hearing again.” 

“Well, it was this way: We were out on the coast 
of Africa. There was some real fighting then—no 
namby-pamby playing at it. The barbarians could fight, 
and no mistake.” 

“Were you with Decatur?” 

“T just guess I knew him well, and I knew young 
Somers also. Why, shiver my timbers, if I wasn’t one 
of them fellows what volunteered to go out on the In- 
fernal that time when Somers was blown to kingdom 
come.” 

“Tell us about the Hope.” 

“Ah, so it is about that you want to hear. Well, the 
Hope was really the Esperanza, and was loaned by the 
kingdom of Naples, which was also at war with 
Tripoli. We men before the mast couldn’t mouth that 
foreign word, so we asked to have the vessel called 
something else, and our captain said as how the word 
meant ‘hope,’ so Hope we called her ever after.” 

“But tell us about the pirates.” 

“Zip! Boom! You want the kernel without crack- 
ing the shell. We had been cruising about for some 
days, and never a sight of the enemy did we have until 
we began to think our guns would get rusty. Well, as 
though it was never intended that they should, our 
lookout cried, ‘Ship, ho!’ Up I was sent into the 
shrouds and answered to the captain’s challenge, ‘Ay, 
ay, sir!’ Then we were hailed by the stranger, and I 
shouted as bold as brass, ‘American brig Hope. Who 
are you?” The answer came back, ‘Spanish frigate 
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Isabella, and we call on you to surrender.’ ‘Surren- 
der?’ says I; ‘but you make a mistake; we are not at 
war with Spain.’ ‘That’s so,’ says he, ‘but we shall cap- 
ture you, and swear that you were a pirate.’ ‘Pirate 
yourself,’ says I. To which he responded, ‘If you like.’ 

“How was it that you were allowed to talk to a 
stranger, eh?” asked a powder-monkey, who loved to 
show off his knowledge of a ship’s etiquette. 

“Because, young Know-all, I could speak the lingo 
of several people, that’s why. Well, I said to the pirate, 
‘If you are a pirate, run up the death’s head and cross 
bones, and we will sink you.’ A derisive laugh came 
across the water, followed by a hoarse voice calling, 
‘The American captain boasts much. We will sink him 
and take his guns.’ Then I came down and told the 
captain all that had passed, and he said, “Talbot, do you 
think the pirate will fight?’ I answered that it looked 
very like it, so up went the captain, and shouted to the 
pirate, ‘Surrender!’ The Spaniard laughed, and 
shouted back, ‘Surrender!’ Then our captain was riled, 
and he leaped upon the thwarts and almost shrieked, 
‘Surrender, you cannibal pirate, or [ll blow you into 
the clouds! We will not surrender, and I call on you 
to pull down your flag, or down you go!’ ” 

“That was the right kind of a captain to have,” said 
one of the middies who had been listening to the story. 

“You bet! But before the captain could give an or- 
der a broadside was fired by the pirate. It did not take 
long for our captain to yell out, ‘Ready, broadside! 
Fire!’ Crash went the solid shot into the timber of the 
pirate, and then, ere there was time for another broad- 
side, the two ships came together. We threw grappling 
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irons, as did the pirates, but we were the best boarders, 
and soon we were on the deck, sweeping all before us. 
‘Surrender!’ cried our captain, and down went the 
pirate flag, and the pirate was our prize. Now, it was 
almighty hard for us to go back on the Hope and learn 
that we were to have no kind of satisfaction. The cap- 
tain told us that we were not at war with Spain, and so 
could not keep the pirate craft, but if we liked, he could 
take it into a port and have all the crew hanged. That 
wouldn’t be of any good to us, and we might miss some 
good prizes, so we helped throw the guns overboard 
and let the pirate craft go where it liked.” 

“Did you ever see it again?” 

“Why, bless me, yes. It was one dark night that the 
lookout shouted, ‘Sail, ho!’ We peered through the 
darkness and saw something right in front of us. The 
thing would not move out of its course, and when it 
would not answer we told it to take the port tack, but 
not a bit would it obey, so we had to run into it or 
sheer off ourselves.” 

“Which did you do, Talbot?” 

“Why, we sheered to the starboard, and passed the 
blamed thing. ‘Hang me,’ said a middy—a sharp un 
he was, too; he’s captain now—‘but I b’lieve the thing’s 
abandoned.’ We laid by until morning, and then we 
saw that he was right. Not a living critter was on the 
pirate ship except a dog, and he was dead.” 

“Then you got your prize, after all?” 

“Wrong again. We took her in tow, and we all be- 
gan to wonder what our share of prize money would 
be. That night was the darkest I ever knew. Talk 
about the Egyptian darkness which could be felt, that 
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was nothing to it. I really think you could have cut 
chunks out of the darkness that night, and thrown them 
into the sea. About the middle of the night watch, or 
four bells, the Hope shivered with the cold x 

“What are you telling us?” 

“Truth. Did you never feel a ship shiver when an 
icy blast struck it? I have many a time. When the 
darkness had got tired of staying about us, and the 
sun began to shine, we looked for our prize, and it was 
nowhere to be seen. The hawser was cut clean through 
and the pirate had gone away.” 

“How did you account for that?” 

“Hush, let me whisper! I think’”—Talbot lowered 
his voice to a whisper and spoke so solemnly that all 
who heard him seemed to go cold all over—‘“I think 
that a phantom crew took possession of her and stole 
her away.” 

“Who believes in a phantom ship?” asked one of the 
midshipmen, who was very matter of fact. 

“Everyone who has been at sea long enough,” an- 
swered Farragut. 

“Just before I came aboard for this cruise,” said 
Midshipman Menzies, “I read a poem by a Scotchman, 
in which are these lines: 


“The phantom ship, whose form 

Shoots like a meteor through the storm, 
When the dark skud comes driving hard, 
And lowered is my topsail yard, 

And canvas wove in earthly looms 

No more to brave the storm presumes; 
Then, ’mid the roar of sea and sky, 
Top and topgallant hoisted high, 
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Full spread and crowded every sail, 
The demon frigate braves the gale, 
And well the doom’d spectators know 
The harbinger of wreck and woe.” 


The watch had ended and every man was again at 
his post of duty, some to sleep, others to watch, all had 
the routine work to attend to in the order of the ship. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MIDSHIPMAN FARRAGUT AND THE PERUVIAN. 


The pirate Nereyda arrived at Callao a day before the 
Essex, for Capt. Porter took a wide field, in the hope of 
seeing some British vessel, but disappointment was met 
with, and so the port was made. 

It might have seemed a piece of bravado for the 
Essex to put into a Peruvian port just after destroying 
Peruvian guns, but the intrepid captain never once al- 
lowed that to enter his mind. 

Certainly there was a doubt as to how he would be 
received, more especially as he saw the Nereyda at an- 
chor, and many boats passing between it and the shore. 

The Peruvian Government had either armed the pri- 
vateer or else had winked at it, and so was equally 
guilty, but openly, of course, the government would 
have to deny all knowledge of the piratical cruise of the 
Nereyda. 


When the Essex ran up its standard, the guns of the 
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port fired a salute in its honor, and Capt. Porter ran up 
the Peruvian flag and saluted it. 

This was a mere act of courtesy, and might mean 
nothing. 

Lieut. Calhoun and Midshipman Farragut were sent 
on shore to officially announce the arrival of a United 
States war ship. To the surprise of the officers, they 
were welcomed with the most lavish enthusiasm. 

“Sirs, you are doubly welcome,” exclaimed the mili- 
tary commandant of the port; “welcome because of 
your nation, and also welcome on account of your noble 
conduct on the high seas.” 

Calhoun was inclined to think the words mere bun- 
combe, but when the commandant continued to express 
his praises, the American was at a loss to understand 
the motive. 

“We have only done what we thought right,” re- 
sponded Calhoun. 

“You are modest, young sir. Is it not more than 
duty which made you go out of your course to save a 
Peruvian ship? Was it only duty which caused you to 
stand by our frail bark and render assistance when 
pirates dared to dispute the freedom of the seas?” 

“I do not understand you, sir.” 

“Modesty, modesty! Well, well, it is a good trait if 
not carried too far.” 

The American officers soon found that they were be- 
ing lionized, and invitations were given them on every 
hand to partake of the hospitality of the city. 

It was only when they were about returning to their 
ship that they learned the cause of the enthusiasm with 
which they had been greeted. 
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A citizen of New Orleans, settled in Callao, saluted 
the officers and recognized Calhoun, whom he had pre- 
viously known. 


Jean Laroque was invited to go on board the Essex, 
and on the way he told the story which had gained such 
favor for the Americans. 

When the Nereyda entered the port, the captain told 
a most plausible yarn. 


He circulated the report that he had been beset by a 
strongly-armed piratical craft, and had engaged in a 
fight, which was far beyond his capability, for he de- 
clared the pirate to have thirty guns and all of large 
caliber. The fight would have ended in the capture of 
the Nereyda had it not been for the arrival on the scene 
of the Essex. The pirate, not feeling able to cope with 
two armed vessels, set full sail and hurried away, but 
not until a shot had pierced the hull of the Nereyda be- 
low the water line. The Nereyda was sinking, when 
the Essex went to her assistance and helped to throw 
the guns overboard and so lighten the ship. Then the 
carpenter was able to stop the leak and make the vessel 
seaworthy. 

This story was told with such embellishments that 
the officers of the Essex were hailed as great heroes, 
and the people were prepared to give them such a wel- 
come as befitted their character. 

Capt. Porter laughed at the story, and more at the 
wit of the captain of the pirate, who had, by his plausi- 
bility, prevented the Americans making any charge of 
piracy against him, had they so desired. 


Capt. Porter expected to find some British ships in 
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the harbor, but was disappointed, so he announced to 
his officers that the stay would be a short one. 

Farragut was on shore the following day, when he 
got into a scrape which threatened to deprive the 
United States of one of its bravest youths. 

He had ventured into the outskirts of the city, and 
was astonished at the poverty and squalor of the dis- 
trict. He turned to go back into the city, when he saw 
a big Peruvian beating a patient burro. He could not 
bear to see animals treated with cruelty at any time, but 
the big eyes of the donkey seemed to ask for his inter- 
ference. 

He quickened his steps toward the man, when a young 
girl, dressed in the picturesque garb of the country, 
caught hold of the man’s arm and tried to take the stick 
from him. 

“You shall not beat her, the poor, dear burro,” she 
cried in Spanish. 

The man wrenched his arm free from her weak 
grasp, and brought the stick down on her bare shoulder. 
Farragut saw the blood spurt from the wound, and run 
down her red corset, staining the chemisette redder 
than the corset. 

Tn an instant the young middy had drawn his sword 
and rushed at the Peruvian. The girl who had been 
struck by the Peruvian now threw herself between the 
man and the young American, and began such a string 
of abuse in Spanish that made Farragut almost tremble. 

The man lifted up the girl and threw her aside with 
such force that she fell into a lot of mud, in which 
some pigs had been wallowing, then he turned on Far- 
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ragut and aimed a blow at him, which would have 
dashed out his brains had it reached his head. 

The middy dodged the blow and rushed at the Peru- 
vian with his sword. He lunged forward, but the man 
parried the blow with his stick and nearly knocked 
the sword from the American’s hand. 

The girl cried; her shrieks seemed loud enough to 
rouse all the neighborhood; the donkey brayed in that 
peculiar fashion which is so expressive, and yet so dis- 
cordant; the two combatants were silent, but terribly 
in earnest. 

A crowd gathered, and soon the air was filled with 
their cries mingling with the other noises. 

At first all were against the American, but when 
they saw how young he was, and how well he kept up 
his side of the fight, some dared to show their sym- 
pathy for him. 

The original cause of the quarrel was lost sight of, 
and the combat became one of nationalities. It was 
Peru against the United States. Once a blow had 
fallen on Farragut’s left shoulder which nearly felled 
him, and placed him for an instant apparently at the 
mercy of his antagonist. It was only for an instant, for 
before the stick could again descend Farragut had made 
a lunge and pricked the Peruvian between the ribs. 
The man howled with pain, and the people cheered as 
they do at a bull fight when the bull tosses or gores a 
matador, or wounds a picador. 

The cheers of the people, added to the pain, made 
the Peruvian savage, and he closed in upon the young 
American, hoping to be able to knock the sword from 
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his hand, but Farragut saw the move, and, describing a 
circle with his sword, kept the man at bay. 

Farragut was getting tired, and his antagonist, see- 
ing it, threw away his club and drew from his cross- 
gartered stocking a long dagger. With this weapon 
raised ready to strike, he rushed at the American and 
tried by main force to disarm him. 

Farragut’s foot slipped, and he fell, his sword drop- 
ping from his hand as he did so. 

Then an unexpected thing happened. 

The girl, through whom the quarrel began, dashed 
forward, picked up the sword, and stood in front of 
the American, defying her countryman to touch her. 

Farragut was on his feet in an instant, and the girl 
handed him his sword, first kissing the hilt, and then 
bowing very gracefully as he took the blade. 

The people cheered uproariously, and urged the 
American to finish his opponent; but he could scarcely 
raise the sword—he was too exhausted. 

The Peruvian saw his opportunity, and made a lunge 
at Farragut, who was powerless to defend himself. 

It looked as though his last moment had come, but 
just at the supreme moment, when he had abandoned 
hope, the girl threw herself on the ground, caught hold 
of her countryman’s legs and pulled him down. 

“Run!” she cried. “I will hold him.” 

“I will not run,” answered the American. 

“For my sake. You saved me, now let me save you.” 

As if to emphasize the words of the girl, a number of 
men who had admired the courage of the boy, caught 
hold of him and almost dragged him away. 

Farragut, only twelve years old, was afraid that a 
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charge of cowardice would be made against him at least 
in the minds of the Peruvians, and he struggled to get 
away from his would-be friends. 

But before he could disengage himself he caught 
sight of the well-known uniform of the United States 
navy, and he no longer struggled. 

“Midshipman Farragut, I have been sent in search of 
you. What means this conduct? Are you a prisoner?” 

Lieut. Downes had drawn his sword as he spoke, 
determined to rescue Farragut by force if he were a 
prisoner in the hands of the Peruvians. ; 

“No, sir, I am not a prisoner, but 

“He is the bravest boy that ever trod the free soil of 
Peru,” said one of the men, who could speak English. 

“Why do you say that?” : 

Then came a torrent of words telling of the young 
middy’s courage, of his daring, and how he had made 
himself loved by those who stood by and watched his 
encounter. This was all pleasing to the lieutenant, who 
felt that every compliment paid to Farragut was one 
also to the nation he represented. 

Capt. Porter had been very uneasy over the long 
absence of the young officer, and had sent the senior 
lieutenant with a squad of men in search of him. 

David Farragut was welcomed back to the Essex, 
and, as there seemed no chance of falling in with any 
British vessels, orders were given to weigh anchor and 
set sail, 


+? 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE BRITISH WHALER. 


“Ho, for the Galapagos Islands!” 

The order made the hearts of the officers and crew 
beat fast, for the Galapagos Islands were a favorite 
calling place for British whalers, and in some of the 
numerous bays and lagoons rich prices were sure to be 
found. 

Iil-fortune seemed to follow the Essex, for she sailed 


the waters about the islands without finding a sign of a 
ship. 

For two weeks this unproductive cruise was contin- 
ued, and Porter had resolved to abandon the islands, 
when he was roused from his berth by the welcome cry 
of “Sail, ho!” 

The cry had hardly had time to melt away in the air 
before all hands were on deck, and every eye was 
strained to look for the sail. 

A large ship was in the offing, and it was easy to see 
that it was a British vessel. 

The men were so excited that they could scarcely 
restrain themselves. They wanted to cheer; they would 
have liked to run up the flag and salute it. 

All sail was clapped on the frigate, and she set out in 
full pursuit of the foreign craft. At the masthead the 
Essex flew the British ensign as a ruse to disarm sus- 
picion. 
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On flew the Essex, reducing the distance very per- 
ceptibly, when the lookout shouted: 

Sait Ehol 

Only a second passed before he repeated the cry: 

“sal hol 

And it was not a meaningless repetition, for two ad- 
ditional sail were sighted, and Porter knew that fortune 
had at last favored him, and that he had fallen in with 
the long-sought whalers. 

“We will capture all three,” he said to Lieut. Downes, 
who stood by his side. 

“They will be well armed.” 

“So much the better. When the noon calm falls 
over the ocean our boats can easily take possession.” 

By eight o'clock in the morning the first vessel 
sighted was near enough to be signaled. 

The Essex signaled her to heave to, and the stranger 
asked what ship had made the demand. 

An evasive answer was given, and in reply to Porter, 
the stranger announced itself as the Montezuma, Capt. 
Baxter. 

Porter gave certain orders to Lieut. Downes, and 
then invited Capt. Baxter to come on board. 

A boat was lowered from the Montezuma, and in a 
few minutes the British captain was partaking of the 
hospitality of the American captain. 

“I am pleased to find a British man-of-war in these 
waters,” said the Englishman, “for there are some rich 
prizes to be taken.” 

“Rich prizes?” repeated Capt. Porter. 

“Yes; the American whalers have had extraordinary 
luck.” 
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“You have not fared badly, have you?” insinuatingly 
asked the American. 

“No; I have had splendid luck.” 

“Indeed? I am glad to hear it. Now, what might 
your cargo be worth ?” 

“I have fourteen hundred barrels of sperm oil on 
board.” 

“I am very pleased to hear it. Have you no fear 
that it may be taken from you?” 

“None whatever. The Yankees will never venture 
into these waters, for they have not ships enough, and 
the only one they had has gone to the bottom.” 

“Ah, what ship was that?” 

“The Essex. She was sunk off Valparaiso in a gale.” 

“Are you surer” 

“Yes; I was in that port quite recently; in fact, just 
after the Essex had left, and the people were professing 
to feel badly because they had only just entertained 
the officers, and it was like losing relations, don’t you 
know.” 

“T should say it would be. So the Essex has gone 
down?” 

“Indeed she has, and right glad I am, for the captain 
was a very demon for fighting.” 

“What was his name?” 

“Porter—David Porter—a man who never knew 
when he had been beaten.” 

“A brave man, then?” 

“Yes; and if he had been on our side he would have 
been an admiral, but the Yankees—bah! I cannot help 
laughing at the idea of the United States thinking it 
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could do anything on the seas. Did not Heaven give 
Britain command over the seas?” 

Porter did not answer, he was too much amused at 
the report of his own death, and the loss of his ship. 

“Of course, Britain is mistress of the seas,” contin- 
ued the captain of the Montezuma. “Only a fool would 
dispute it.” 

“Then you think the Americans have no chance?” 
queried Porter. 

“Chance? Bah! Their government will be wiped 
out of existence, and instead of a nation, we shall see 
the States, as they call themselves, humbly begging to 
be admitted back again as colonies.” 

“You think so?” 

“Yes; they have no Washington now. It was his 
magnetism which helped the rebels so much before. 
To-day they have a lot of pinhead statesmen, who can 
be outwitted at every point.” 

“But they have some good ships, have they not?” 

“My dear sir, you have not been in these waters 
long, or you would not ask such a question. Why, 
their greatest man-of-war is only a ‘bunch of pine 
boards under a bit of striped bunting.’ ” 

Capt. Baxter laughed as he repeated the well-known 
English description of the Constitution. 

He laughed, and Capt. Porter laughed also; they 
joined in a chorus of mirth until the cabin door opened 
and the face of Midshipman Farragut appeared. 

“Ts it all right, sir?” asked Porter. 

“All right, captain.” 

The door was closed again, and the British captain 
was still laughing. 
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Capt. Porter rose to his feet, and, with face more sol- 
emn than Baxter had seen it, he faced the Britisher. 

“When you have finished your mirth at the expense 
of a great nation, I have something to say.” 

“Ha! ha!ha! That is good. A great nation! Well, 
I will listen to you.” 

“Then, sir, I have the honor to tell you that the Essex 
did not go down a 

“Not go down?” 

“No, sir. It is a very lively vessel yet, as your crew 
can testify.” 

“My crew? What do they know?” 

“They know that they are prisoners in the hold of the 
United States frigate Essex, and my prize crew is in 
possession of the Montezuma.” 

“Who in thunder are you?” 

“Capt. Porter, at your service.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE FIGHT WITH THE DEVILFISH. 


“It is false, false, I say, and you are carrying a joke 
too far,” exclaimed Capt. Baxter, getting very red in 
the face. 

“What is false?” asked Porter, very calmly. 

“Ha! ha! ha! It was a good joke, though I was 
taken aback at first, you acted so well.” 

“T do not know to what you allude.” 
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“You couldn’t deceive me. I-knew you were British 
as soon as I clapped eyes on you, and you must think 
me a blamed idiot for speaking as I did. Forgive me; 
you know I am a regular John Bull.” 

“Under the circumstances, I am glad you are.” 

“Of course, of course, but you acted so well that I 
almost believed you.” 

“Not quite?” 

“No. I knew you were a John Bull, though you did 
play on me a scurvy joke.” 

“What joke?” 

“What joke? Well, you are a cool one.” 

“I am so seldom accused of joking that I am at a loss 
to understand you.” 

“Don’t you know what you said just now ?” 

“To what do you allude?” 

“Why, you actually said that you were Capt. Porter, 
a Yankee.” 

eel? 

“And that this was the Essex, a Yankee man-of- 
war.” 

“Well?” 

“I knew it wasn’t all the time. The Yankees never 
possessed a ship one-half as good as this.” 

“Well?” ‘ 

There was something exasperating in the repeated 
exclamations made by Capt. Porter, and the British 
whaler got as red as a beet. 

“Then you said that all my crew was on this bloom- 
ing ship, and that I was a prisoner.” 

“What if I did?” 

“Come, come, the laugh is on me, I admit, and when 
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you return my visit I will give you the best that the 
Montezuma affords.” 

“I am sure you will. But the noonday calm has 
come, and I am wanted on deck. Will you come?” 

“Of course I will. Blame me, but I like your cool- 
ness. I wish that I could be half as cool, but it isn’t 
my nature. I get red in the face, I bluster and fume, 
and then curse myself for my silliness.” 

The two captains went on the quarter-deck, and the 
red face of Capt. Baxter became as white as that of a 
ghost, for as he looked across to his beloved Monte- 
zuma, he saw that the British flag had been run down, 
and he saw also that several boats were being pulled 
away from the Essex toward the other whalers, which 
lay about eight miles from her. 

Baxter felt a weakness about the knees, and yet he 
would not admit that he believed his vessel was cap- 
tured by the Essex. 

The boats were near the whalers, and at a command 
given by Porter, the American flag was run up on both 
the Essex and the Montezuma. 

“Then it was no joke,” murmured Baxter. 

“Not for you, I’m afraid. Come, I will show you 
where your crew can be found.” 

For a moment the British captain trembled like an 
aspen leaf; then he gradually regained control of him- 
self. 

“Kill me!” he exclaimed; “kill me, for it would be 
the greatest kindness you could do me.” 

“My dear sir, we are not murderers. You have suf- 
fered through your nationality; it is the fortune of 


” 


War. 
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“But I loved every board in that ship’s deck. I shall 
die if I lose her. Sell her to me. I am a rich man. 
Take all the oil and sell the Montezuma to me. I will 
give you a draft on Valparaiso or Callao.” 

“I am sorry, but a draft is no good to me; your ship 
is. Could I see my way to selling the ship to you, I 
would gladly accept your offer, but ai 

“You doubt my word?” 

“No, I believe in your word as I would in that of my 
dearest friend, but I owe something to that ” and 
Porter pointed upward to the flag. 

“T see, I know; but let me have the luxury of dying.” 

“My dear sir, do not talk such nonsense. You say 
you are rich; your country will recompense you for 
your loss. I will restore to you your log, so that you 
will have proof, and you can get another ship.” 

“But I can never get another Montezuma.” 

“When we reach port we may be able to come to an 
understanding.” 

Further conversation was impossible, because Porter 
was watching the distant whalers and his boats. 

The two whalers, seeing the American flag flying 
from the Essex and the Montezuma, made no resist- 
ance, but quickly hauled down the flag in token of sur- 
render. 

One of the whalers was the Georgiana, a well-built, 
good sailer, and Porter, having some small guns, which 
he could spare, placed them on board the whaler, and 
gave the command to Lieut. Downes. 

The United States Navy now possessed two war 
ships in the Pacific, and the crew of the Essex felt en- 
couraged. 
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Capt. Porter, with the two prizes following in his 
wake, and the new cruiser Georgiana by his side, re- 
turned to the Galapagos Islands. 

Signs of scurvy were evident among the men, and 
the captain was desirous of giving them exercise on 
land. 

The sight of the peaks of the desert islands rising 
above the water was hailed with cheers by the sailors, 
who saw in the Galapagos not a group of rocky, deso- 
late islands, but a place where turtles could be had in 
abundance, and where they would be sure to have a 
chance of stretching their legs. 

Scarcely had the ships anchored, than a challenge 
was sent by the crew of the Georgiana to race the crew 
of the Essex any distance for any prize the latter liked 
to demand. 

The acceptance was sent, and with it a challenge to 
swim against any members of the crew of the new 
cruiser. 

Capt. Porter saw the advantage of these contests, 
and offered prizes to officers and crew. 

The first day saw a number of foot races over the 
rocks of one of the islands. 

The men ran well, considering that they had been on 
the sea so long. There was a great amount of interest 
manifested in a race between Mipshipman Farragu 
and Menzies, representing the two crews, for Menzies 
had been transferred to the Georgiana. 

A stretch of land, fairly level, was paced off, and 
found to be about half a nautical mile. The race was to 
be to the end and back, or about two thousand yards. 
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Capt. Porter accepted the position of judge, and 
Lieut. Downes marked the distance. 

A pistol shot started the two middies, and each an- 
swered to the command. 


They waddled considerably, because they had been 
so little-on land, but both ran well. Menzies started 
with a quick step, while Farragut shambled along as 
though indifferent. For the first half the road was 
smooth and the running easy, but the second half the 
ground was rugged, and many a time it seemed as 
though the runners would turn their ankles. 


Menzies was first round Lieut. Downes. In fact, he 
led by several yards, but Farragut had not exerted him- 
self, and while Menzies was puffing and panting, the 
other was quite cool. The rough road was covered 
with Menzies only a little ahead, then Farragut put on 
steam and passed his opponent, who sprinted past him 
again, and looked as though he would easily win the 
race. 

Gradually Menzies slackened his pace; his breath was 
going fast; that was Farragut’s opportunity, and he 
made a spurt, passing Menzies and winning by ten 
yards 

It was a clever race, and though no record was 
broken, it was creditable to each of the middies. 

Then came a swimming contest between the jackies 
of the two ships. 

A boat was taken out some distance, and the race 
was to be around the boat and back again to the shore. 
The greatest excitement prevailed. Capt. Porter had 
offered a good prize to the winner, and had promised 
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extra grog to each of the contestants. The grog alone 
would have insured a goodly number of entries. 

It seemed to be anyone’s race until the boat was 
turned, then the real excitement began. 

The race was never finished. A loud scream from 
one of the swimmers caused all to gather round him. 

A bright red wale was visible from shoulder to waist, 
then across one thigh. The wales looked as though a 
redhot iron had been passed over the flesh. 

Not one of the jackies could think what had done it, 
but while they were swimming round the man another 
felt a stinging, burning sensation in his legs. The man 
tried to strike out for the shore, but he was dragged in 
an opposite direction. Then all knew what had caused 
the trouble. 

An octopus had stopped the race. 

The horrible animal held the sailor tight by three of 
his terrible suckers. 

Like great, hairy arms the suckers gripped and 
twisted, burned and blistered the poor fellow. Do what 
he would, he could not get away. 

Watching the struggle from the deck of the Essex, 
Midshipman Jackson knew that the man was in danger 
of losing his life. 

The young middy, only eleven years old, drew his 
belt tighter, and grasping a long knife in his hand, 
jumped into the sea. 

He soon found that the knife interfered with his 
swimming, so he placed it in his mouth and swam 
boldly to the place where the seaman was struggling 
with the octopus. 

No sooner was Jackson within reach of the terrible 
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demon of the sea, than the thing threw out one of its 
long arms and twined it around his body. 

Jackson did not slash at the arms, for he knew that a 
wound in the long sucker would only cause the fish to 
draw tighter and squeeze out the breath of its enemy. 

Jackson lay calmly in the embrace of the octopus, 
hoping it would imagine it had an easy victim. He was 
drawn nearer and nearer to the horrible mouth of the 
octopus, which was anticipating a rich feast, for human 
flesh is a tasty morsel for the devilfish. 

As soon as the middy was near enough to the jelly- 
like body, he struck straight at it. He had been under 
water so long that his ears were roaring, and he knew 
that in a minute or so, at the most, he would drown to 
death, even if the octopus did not stick his blood. 

Good- fortune guided his blows, and he continued to 
slash at the creature until great pieces of its body floated 
around him, and the arms let go their grip. 

Then he rose to the surface and was delighted to 
find human arms dragging him into a boat. He was 
almost dead, and when he reached the boat he fainted. 

The seaman was further gone than the midshipman, 
but after proper restoratives were used, regained con- 
sciousness and began to talk over his experiences. 

Round each of the saved men a sucker was firmly 
gripped, and only by a liberal use of the knife could the 
suekers be removed. 

The flesh looked as if it had been burned, and to 
their dying day would the marks remain. The seaman, 
being naked, fared worse than Jackson, who had 
plunged into the water with his clothes on, but even 
through the clothes the suckers had burned. 
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We are sure that Jackson was looked upon as a true 
hero, and his name was sent home the first opportunity 
as that of one of the officers of the Essex worthy of be- 
ing honored. 


CHAPTER XVII; 
THE GOVERNOR OF TUMBEZ. 


After a few days more of land sports, the squadron- 
put to sea again, the Georgiana starting on a separate 
cruise, with orders to rendezvous at a certain time and 
place, the Essex continuing in the vicinity of the Gala- 
pagos, hoping to fall in with some more whalers. 

She had not long to wait, for the whaler Atlantic 
soon fell across her path, and was added to the other 
prizes. 

The captain of the Atlantic was furious at being cap- 
tured. He swore at Porter and the officers in such 
good, strong language that a seaman declared that 
none but a New England whaler could perform such 
a linguistic feat. 

That led Capt. Porter to say to the whaler: 

“You are not British?” 

“No; I am from Nantucket,” answered the man 
surlily. 

“And sailing under the British flag? How comes 
that about ?” 

“I will tell you on the square,” replied the man. “I 
did not think I should meet with countrymen here, and 
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if I had sailed under the American flag I should have 
been captured by the British.” 

“So the flag was only a ruse? Why did you not say 
so?” 

“Because I will not lie again. I went to the British 
consul and swore away my allegiance. I am a natural- 
ized British captain now, worse luck.” 

“Anyway, your vessel will help to enrich your native 
country.” 

Porter walked away in disgust from the renegade, 
though he knew that many a stronger man would have 
acted in a similar manner to save his property. 

When the jackies heard of the captured whaler’s 
treachery to his country, they sent in a round robin to 
the captain, asking that the renegade should be hanged 
as a traitor. 

Capt. Porter called all hands to the quarter-deck, and 
read to them the round robin, amid silence, but no 
sooner had he finished, than a cheer broke forth, and 
Porter knew that officers and men were agreed on the 
subject. 

“Men, I cannot grant your petition”—there were 
subdued groans heard from many of the men. “A man 
has a right to change his nationality unless he does it in 
time of war to betray his nation, then he deserves death. 
Some of you were of other nationalities, but are now 
good Americans. How would you like to be called 
traitors to the lands of your birth?” 

“Please, sir, I have been called a traitor, because my 
father was a Scotchman, and once an English ship 
captured me, and I had to serve for a month under the 
flag I renounced; then I ran away.” 
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“I know that England says, ‘once an Englishman, 
always an Englishman, but we have not accepted that 
doctrine, and while there is no excuse for a man re- 
nouncing the liberty of a free American citizen to be- 
come a subject of a foreign power, yet I have no au- 
thority to be this man’s executioner.” 

While the men were not convinced, they knew that 
it was of no use saying anything more on the subject, 
and they returned to their quarters, prepared to accept 
the captain’s ideas. 

Fortunately, the Essex had approached another 
whaler and overhauled it. 

The long gun of the whaler was run out and a shot 
fired at the man-of-war, but a couple of shots from the 
frigate convinced the British captain that it was better 
to surrender than be sent to the bottom, where the 
quarters were not likely to-be as comfortable as on 
board a good, sound ship. 

The whaler proved to be the Greenwich, a well-armed 
ship carrying a letter of marque, and armed with ten 
guns, thus proving a very valuable prize. 

Capt. Porter called his officers together, and thus 
addressed them: 

“Fellow officers of the American navy: We have 
cause to congratulate ourselves. On the twenty-fourth 
of February we entered the Pacific, the solitary de- 
fender of the flag we all love. We had the most mighty 
of oceans for our field, and the greatest naval and com- 
mercial nation of the world as our foe. It is now the 
twenty-fourth of May, just three months since we 
rounded Cape Horn, and turned the prow of the Essex 
northward, and what has been the result? Instead of 
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one frigate, we now have a fleet. There is the Geor- 
giana, with sixteen guns and forty-two men; the 4t- 
lantic, six guns and twelve men; Greenwich, ten guns 
and fourteen men; Montezuma, two guns, ten men; 
Policy, ten men.” 

There was considerable cheering as the captain read 
out this list of captures. 

“Our prizes are worth one million dollars, and your 
prize money will be considerable, if we are able to get 
rid of our captives. I have commissioned, as you 
know, the Georgiana as a war vessel, and it is my in- 
tention to properly fit up and arm the Atlantic and 
commission her as a duly recognized man-of-war of the 
United States Navy. To accomplish this, we shall sail 
to Tumbez, where I hope we can sell some of our prizes 
and get rid of our prisoners. You have all behaved 
splendidly, and I want you to convey to the men in the 
steerage, and, in fact, to all our crew, that in the name 
of our great nation I thank them.” 

The next day a Spanish vessel was overhauled. An 
exchange of courtesies took place, and Capt. Porter was 
highly amused at another version of the Nereyda affair. 

“T had the story direct from the captain of the Ne- 
reyda,” said the Spaniard. “He told me that he was 
sailing under letters of marque, and had attacked a 
huge American frigate, inflicting irreparable damage 
on it, but in the end the frigate proved too strong, and 
the privateer had to fly, hastening her flight by throw- 
ing overboard all her guns and ammunition.” 

Porter produced the log of the Essex, and read to 
the visitor the true version of the affair. 

“Was this the frigate, then?” 
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“This is the very frigate.” 

“Why, the captain of the Nereyda told me that he 
was sorry he fled, for the frigate went down, with all 
hands, almost as soon as he had lightened his ship.” 

“Whether he thought so or not, here is the history of 
the affair, signed by him as correct, and certified also 
by him in Callao, when we put into that port.” 

“Shall you call at any port near here?” 

“Yes, I am bound for Tumbez, hoping to sell some 
of my prizes.” 

The Spaniard laughed heartily at the mention of 
Tumbez. 

“Why, you could not give a ship away there. It isa 
place deserted by angels and men. A ship would go to 
pieces with dry rot before it could get a crew.” 

“All the same, I am going there, because I have ar- 
ranged with part of my squadron to meet me there.” 

When the lookout sighted the port, Porter saw that 
the Spanish captain had been right. A more squalid, 
dilapidated village could not be found along the coast. 

Hardly had the ships cast anchor than a boat was 
seen putting off from the shore. 

As it reached the frigate, the Spanish flag, not much 
larger than an ordinary handkerchief, was waved by 
some one in the prow of the boat. 

A ladder was lowered, and two men began to ascend, 
making the rope ladder sway to and fro with their 
weight. 

Both were dressed in rags, and presented a very dis- 
reputable appearance. 

“Who can these be?” Porter asked his first lieuten- 
ant, Calhoun. 
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“Some bums, who want to sell us some fruit or 
stores, I suppose.” 

But when the men reached the deck, one of them 
began to march up and down in a most pompous man- 
ner, while the other, holding the Spanish flag in his 
hand, asked for the captain. 

“I am Lieut. Calhoun, at your service,’ answered the 
lieutenant. 

“Are you the acting captain?” 

“T represent him. What can I have the honor of 
doing for your” 

“His excellency, the governor, wishes to pay the re- 
spects due to the war ship of a great nation.” 

Calhoun did not understand, but courteously an- 
swered that the captain would be very pleased to meet 
the governor. 

The man who had been promenading the quarter- 
deck as though he owned the ship and the nation to 
which it belonged, now approached the others. 

“Your excellency, this officer would be proud to re- 
ceive you as a guest of the United States.” 

Calhoun could scarcely refrain from laughing at the 
idea that the ragged individual was a Spanish hidalgo, 
but he maintained his composure. 

“Your excellency, the promptitude of this visit found 
the captain of the Essex quite unprepared. Pray, ex- 
cuse him for a few moments, as he would not wish to 
receive you in any other way than that which becomes 
your high rank. Allow your poor servant to acquaint 
him with your distinguished presence.” 

Lieut. Calhoun spoke in the purest Spanish, and the 
governor was prouder than ever. As the lieutenant 
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withdrew, the hidalgo began to strut about with still 
greater importance. 

The captain had overheard the conversation, and had 
withdrawn to his cabin, so that he might put on his 
medals and full uniform. 

“Fancy that ragged old fool being a governor!” 
whispered Calhoun. 

In a few minutes Porter, decked out in all the glory 
of a commanding officer of the navy of a great nation, 
stepped on the deck and gravely saluted the don. 

The scene was ludicrous in the extreme, though the 
captain and the governor appeared to realize the great 
importance of the occasion. 

The representative of Spain promised to secure pur- 
chasers for the prizes, and talked so volubly about the 
excellent work that he could do for the Americans that, 
when he asked a loan of one hundred dollars, Capt. 
Porter thought it good policy to make his excellency 
a present of that sum. 

“T suppose we shall have his excellency daily, now,” 
suggested Calhoun. 

“T think not, unless he really can sell, or send offers 
for sorne of the prizes.” 

Porter was right. The governor was so overjoyed 
at getting a hundred dollars, more than Spain had paid 
him in a year, that he gave a dinner to his friends, and 
for once they had something good to eat, but he ignored 
the Essex and sneered at the Americans, who did not 
recognize him as he approached the ship. 

“The blood of Castile flows in my veins. I can trace 
my ancestry back to the time when Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella sent that old crank, Columbus, out to discover 
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America, while these dressed-up dolls did not have a 
nation fifty years ago,” said the governor to his confi- 
dential friend and adviser. 

Capt. Porter and two of his officers returned the 
call, and the governor was full of gush and sentiment 
before their faces, but jeered at them when their backs 
were turned. 

Early one morning the lookout descried the Geor- 
giana entering the port, and the sailors of the Essex 
and the other ships belonging to the squadron manned 
the yards and cheered lustily. 

Lieut. Downes reported that he had captured three 
British ships, carrying in all twenty-seven guns and 
seventy-five men. One of the prizes had been released 
on parole; the other two he had brought with him into 
port. 

A new difficulty was created. So many prizes ham- 
pered the usefulness of the cruise, and prevented active 
work against the enemy. 

Porter hurried forward-with the alterations necessary 
to convert the Atlantic into an armed cruiser, and then 
renamed her the Essex, Junior. 

Seventy-five of the prisoners enrolled themselves 
under the American flag, and the others were ‘paroled 
and left at Tumbez. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE BOY COMMANDER, 


The Essex, Junior, was ordered to take the Hector, 
Catherine, Policy and Montezuma to Valparaiso, and 
there dispose of them, after which she was to meet the 
Essex at the Marquesas Islands. 

The Essex, on her way to the rendezvous, fell in with 
the British whaling ship Seringapatam, the finest of 
all the British fleet. 

This vessel was the one above all others that Porter 
wished to capture, because it had been a menace to 
American whalers for some time. It was well armed, 
and offered resistance, but Porter’s guns were too 
powerful for the Britisher, and the Stars and Stripes 
floated from her masthead after a short engagement. 

Calling at the Galapagos once again, Porter changed 
his plans somewhat, arming the new capture with 
twenty-one guns, and giving her full commission as a 
war vessel. 

Then he loaded the Georgiana with sperm oil, worth 
many thousands of dollars, and dispatched her round 
the cape to the United States. 

In the days when the Essex sailed the Pacific seas, 
every little difference between officers was settled by a 
duel, and to this custom Porter had to bewail the loss 
of a promising young lieutenant. 

Lieuts. Merton and Henry discussed over the mess 
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table a trivial matter of no importance to them or any- 
one on board the Essex. 

The discussion got warm, the language still warmer, 
until one of them told the other that it would be well 
not to talk, unless he knew what he was talking about. 

That was enough. 

A piece of biscuit was thrown, and so a challenge 
given. 

Early next morning, the two officers, unattended by 
any of their fellows, went on shore and measured off 
thirty paces. 

Then they stood opposite each other and counted ten. 

As the word ten fell from their lips simultaneously, 
there rang out two pistol shots, and one of the men fell 
to the ground, dead. 

He was only twenty-one, and brave as any that ever 
lived. He died, but not fighting for his country, but 
because of a wicked custom of the day. 

Porter would have punished the other officer had he 
been able to do so, but he was shorthanded, and knew 
not where to get officers for all his prizes. 

The purser was placed in command of one, and the 
chaplain of another, but even then he was short. 

“Send Midshipman Menzies to me.” 

The young midshipman saluted the captain as he 
entered his presence. 

“You sent for me, sir.” 

“Ì did. I ordered you to the Georgiana; you asked 
to be excused.” 

“T did, sir; I love the Essex. 

“Duty should stand before private feeling.” 

“T was wrong, sir; but—but 2 
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“Say, without fear, what you were going to.” 

“I wanted to be where there was a chance of a fight.” 

“T know that, Mr. Menzies, but I have other work 
for you, and I cannot allow you to be excused.” 

“T will obey.” 

“I know it. You are a brave officer, and I am going 
to show you how much I trust you. I am going to place 
you in command of a prize.” 

“In command, sir?” 

“Yes. I am short of officers, and I have chosen you 
for this purpose. I know I can rely on you.” 

“T will do my best, but may I suggest, captain, that 
David Farragut is a better navigator than I am?” 

“T am proud of you both, but you are his senior in 
age.” 

“Not much, captain.” 

“Enough. You are placed in command. I will give 
you written instructions later.” 

A little time later Farragut was sent for. 

“David, my son, I am going to test your courage.” 

“I am ready, sir, for the test.” 

“You know the Barclay? What do you think of 
ene, 

“She is a fine sailer, sir, and a strongly-built craft.” 

“Good. Her captain is a querulous old party, 
though.” 

“T would not trust him.” 

“Neither would I, and yet I am going to trust him 
to take the Barclay to Valparaiso.” 

“Going to give up the prize?” asked Farragut, in as- 
tonishment. 
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“No; I am going to send a. few men on board the 
Barclay, but the captain will have to navigate her.” 

“Will he?” 

“You must make him.” 

“I must make him?” 

“Yes. Oh, perhaps I did not tell you that I have 
appointed David Glasgow Farragut to the command of 
the Barclay, to take her into Valparaiso and sell her.” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“I do. The captain and mate will be on board, and 
you must see that they obey your orders. Keep a stiff 
upper lip, my son, and remember that it is your country 
that watches you.” 

Farragut walked away to the steerage, and throwing 
himself down by the side of his, bunk, cried like a 
child. 

Like a child? He was a child, for twelve summers 
had not quite passed since he entered this world, and at 
eleven years and nine months he was in command of a 
vessel. 

Orders were sent on the Barclay that Officer Farra- 
gut would command. 

The captain looked at the mate and winked; the mate 
returned the expressive sign. 

At first everything went well. Farragut was modest, 
and the captain obeyed the orders given, though he 
grumbled at being ordered about by a boy. 

But when the Barclay separated from the squadron 
to follow the Essex, Junior, to Valparaiso, Farragut 
saw that there was something wrong. 

The Barclay was lying still and would soon be left 
alone. 
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“Captain, we are bound for Valparaiso,” said Far- 
ragut, softly. 

“I don’t care a jot where you think you are bound 
for; I am going to take this ship to New Zealand.” 

“You will take it where I order.” 

“I shall do no such thing. [ll let you know that I 
am too old to be ordered about by a nutshell like you.” 

Farragut now asserted his dignity. 

“T want the topsail filled away,” he said. 

“And [Il shoot any man who dares to touch a rope 
without my orders,” shouted the old captain. 

“T am in command here.” 

“You young lubber, I’ll show you that you will be in 
irons before many hours are over.” 

The old captain went below for his pistols. 

“Tom,” shouted Farragut, to one of his own men. 

DAY AY, Sil,” 

“Go below and tell the captain that if he dares to 
come upstairs without my permission, I will have him 
thrown overboard.” 

“Ay, ay, sir, and I’m the one to do that same,” an- 
swered the man. 

“Take care, take care!” exclaimed the mate of the 
Barclay; “my captain is a very devil when he likes.” 

“I am in command of the Barclay, and I will shoot 
the first man who attempts to thwart me,” answered 
Farragut, boldly. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A CHILIAN JOAN OF ARC. 


The mate laughed until his sides shook. He stood 
in front of the boy commander, and when his mirth 
had subsided somewhat, he said: 

“We don’t take any stock in boys, we b’lieve in men 
commanders.” 

Farragut called to his faithful right-hand man, who 
answered : 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“I want the main topsail filled.” 

Py ray a 

“And if any man attempts to interfere with you, shoot 
him.” 

Tom grinned and pulled his forelock. 

“Ay, ay, sir; but I’d rather not waste good powder 
on such a dirty carcass. I’d rather knock him on the 
head with a marlin spike and give his body to the 
fishes.” 

The topsail was filled, and the Barclay flew along be- 
fore the breeze, the crew.cheerfully obeying every order 
given by the boy commander. 

Once the captain attempted to reach the deck, but 
Farragut saw him, and in a firm voice told him that if 
he came on deck with any weapon he would be shot 
and his body thrown overboard. 

The mate refused to have anything to do with the 
navigation of the ship, and went below to his captain. 
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“I’m blowed, but the Yankees are queer cattle,” said 
he. 

“In what way?” 

“They give the command of a good prize like the 
Barclay into the hands of a bit of a schoolboy.” 

“But he’s a plucky one.” 

“Yes; and mark me, a nation whose boys are like 
that will be a great one some day.” 

“Yes, if they don’t get quarreling among themselves. 
Seems to me that a king is a good thing to have; it 
kind o’ keeps the people in order.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Our king ain’t much account.” 

So we see that Farragut’s courage won the esteem of 
his enemies. 

No further attempt was made to frustrate the boy 
commander’s orders, and he took the Barclay into Val- 
paraiso with flying colors. 

Here he was welcomed by Lieut. Downes, of the 
Essex, Junior, and was congratulated by all the officers, 
who, having got their prizes into the harbor, were ready 
to return in the Junior to rejoin the fleet. 

The prizes were sold, and Downes had made all prep- 
arations to sail, when a boat was seen putting off from 
the shore, and the occupants were signaling to the Es- 
sex, Junior. 

“A woman, I declare,” exclaimed one of the officers. 

“A passenger for you, captain,” said another, jok- 
ingly, to the lieutenant. 

In the stern of the boat sat a young woman, gayly 
dressed in the highest fashion of the Chilian town. Her 
raiment combined all the colors of the rainbow, and as 
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the sun glinted on it bright prismatic colors were given 
to the waves. 

“Ts the captain of the American ship on board?” 
asked a boatman, who was handling the oars. 

“He is; what is your business?” answered the officer 
of the watch. 

“Donna: He was stopped by a vigorous pull on 
his clothes from the woman, who whispered to him for 
fully a minute. 

“My fair mistress wishes to see him, and to confer 
with him in private for a few minutes.” 

“And what may be the name of the fair lady ?” asked 
the American. 

“The Donna ” Again he stopped, but speedily 
recovered his presence of mind—‘“desires to remain in- 
cognito.” 

A ladder was lowered, and the lady assisted to reach 
tne deck of the Essex, Junior. 

She was young, pretty, but that goes without saying, 
for the Chilians are very pretty when young, but the 
very reverse when age creeps on with stealthy feet; she 
was short, even shorter than the majority of the Chil- 
ians; but she was nimble-footed, vivacious and her 
coal-black eyes flashed as she asked to see the captain. 

Lieut. Downes was very gallant, and he stepped for- 
ward with a very low bow as he said: 

“At your service, fair lady.” 

“May I speak with you in confidence?” she asked, in 
very good English. 

With a courtly grace John Downes led the way to 
his cabin, and offered to his visitor a seat. 

“Do not misunderstand me, I pray you,” she com- 
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menced, flashing her eyes at the lieutenant as she spoke. 
“I have a great admiration for the Americanos, and 
would like to see their country.” 

Downes bowed, but did not speak. 

“What a sense of security there must be on such a 
vessel as this! How safe you must all feel! What a 
sad thing if the enemy of your great nation should fire 
into you and send you to the bottom.” 

“Pardon me, madam, but may I ask you to state 
your business ?” 

“Certainly, certainly. I always knew that the Ameri- 
canos thought only of business. Always business; 
sentiment, never! Well, well, I love the Americanos. 
It is because I love them that I am here. I should be 
killed if it were known.” 

“You are running a risk?” asked the lieutenant. 

“Yes, yes; so great that I will never go back to land, 
never !” 

This was getting serious, and the officer did not know 
what to make of it. He did not like to appear rude to 
a lady, yet he did not want to have a woman on board; 
besides, he was going to cruise about, and therefore 
could not take a passenger. 

“Do you not understand, captain?” 

“No, fair lady, I do not.” 

“T am romantic. I love the sea, and I love the Ameri- 
cano. Do you not understand?” 

John Downes blushed, as he thought that he was re- 
ceiving an offer of marriage from a lady. It was not 
leap year, but it might be that it was a Chilian custom, 

“I do not understand.” 

He waited for the explanation and dreaded it, for he 
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knew, or thought he did, that whatever it was it would 
place him in a difficult predicament. 

“T want to remain on the ship,” she said, softly. 

“Impossible! My dear lady, I am not going to any 
port; I am going to cruise about.” 

“Tt is for that reason I want to remain. I love the 
sea. Do not say it is impossible.” 

“Tt is quite impossible. Besides, we may have to 
fight, and then——” 

“T would fight as well as any of the crew. You, they 
all shall teach me.” 

“Pardon me, but I must ask you to state your busi- 
ness, as I want to leave this tide.” 

“T am ready; where thou goest I will go.” 

Downes began to think that she was slightly de- 
ranged, but she was in his cabin, and he had to get rid 
of her in some way. He could get free from an enemy 
a great deal easier. 

“Let me stay, I want to do so. I know you will have 
to fight. I can fight. I have read of La Pucelle. I 
have read how she led the army of France and fought 
the English. I want to be another Joan. Let me stay. 
I will wear the clothes of one of your men, and they 
need never know that I am a woman.” 

“It is impossible, madam. My country does not be- 
lieve in women fighting.” 

“You are in danger, and I want to share it.” 

He knew not what to say, and was about to leave her 
and consult with his fellow officers, when she leaned 
forward and whispered: 

“The British frigate Phebe and the sloop of war’ 
Raccoon have come into the Pacific in search of the 
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Essex. I know it, you must not ask me how, only be- 
lieve me and keep out of danger.” 

“Are you sure the news you bring is true?” 

STan 

Lieut. Downes went on deck and saw a boat ap- 
proaching ; he did not know that he was followed by the 
strange, erratic woman, but when she saw the boat, she 
cried out: 

“My husband, my husband! I will go home with 
him.” 

In a few minutes the Chilian was on deck, and his 
wife was in his arms. It was ascertained that the pair, 
recently married, had quarreled that morning, and she 
had run away, determined to hide on the American ves- 
sel, even if she had to enlist as one of the crew. She 
had always been fond of manly sports, and fighting had 
no terrors for her. When she saw her husband coming 
after her, all her love for him returned, and she had no 
other desire but to go back to her home. 

The Chilian confirmed the report of the arrival in the 
Pacific of the two war vessels, and Downes resolved to 
make for the rendezvous as speedily as possible. 


CHAPTER XX. 
CAPT. PORTER’S YOUNGER DAYS. 


The first day out from Valparaiso the Essex, Junior, 
overhauled a whaler which boldly floated the American 
flag. 
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An exchange of courtesies took place, and the Ameri- 
can was overjoyed at being able to thank the represen- 
tative of his country for the work done in the Pacific. 

“England must be in mourning,” said the whaling 
captain, “for its whaling fleet in the Pacific is de- 
stroyed.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes; I have the list of every whaler in the service, 
and I find that the Essex has captured every whaler 
except one, and that is a very small one.” 

“That is good news.” 

“Yes, but I am afraid that there is trouble afloat for 
you.” 

“In what way?” ; 

“Two English warships have rounded the cape, and 
have sworn that they will never return without the 
Essex.” 

“Then they will never return,” spoke up young Far- 
ragut, “for I am sure that Capt. Porter will send her 
to the bottom before he allows the British flag to float 
over her.” 

“I think you are right, sir.” 

The vessels parted, and the whaler went on its way 
perfectly secure in the consciousness that no enemy 
was anywhere near. 

On the thirtieth of September the Essex, Junior, fell 
in with the squadron, and Downes was warmly wel- 
comed on board the Essex. 

He told his news, and how advantageously he had 
disposed of the prizes. 

“Two British warships are after us,” continued 
Downes. 
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“Two? I heard of one.” 

“I was told of the frigate Phebe and the sloop of 
war Raccoon.” 

“And I heard of the sloop of war Cherub, so per- 
haps there are three we shall have to meet.” 

“Are we in condition, sir?” 

“No; we will elude them by putting into the Mar- 
quesas Islands and repairing our ships. There are 
some alterations I want to make, and then, why let the 
three come on, and we will meet them gun for gun, 
man for man.” 

“Any port in a storm,” repeated one of the gunners, 
when he heard that the Essex was to go to the Mar- 
quesas. 

“What sort of a place is it?” asked his mate, who 
knew that Vereker had been on a Pacific whaler before 
he joined the navy. 

“Place? Why, shiver my timbers if I can tell you. 
The islands are like a beggar man who has lost his 
dog.” 

“How is that?” 

“Without a friend, of course. They are bleak, deso- 
late and not a blessed animal to hunt.” 

“What are you giving us?” 

“Fact! Last time I touched there some pigs had been 
left by a British whaler, who was glad to get rid of the 
beasts, but not a solitary other animal was there. Lots 
of sea fowl, though, and we can have our fill.” 

“What about the people?” 

Vereker shuddered as he answered: 

“Savages, naked savages, and the idiots think that 
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all the clothes they need is a pot of paint daubed all 
over their bodies.” 

“Red for winter, and white for summer, I suppose ?” 

“I guess you don’t believe me, but the truth is that 
they are the ugliest lot of critters you ever clapped 
eyes on.” 

“Are they cannibals?” asked a powder-monkey. 

“Shouldn’t wonder. I guess I did hear that they 
were mighty fond of youngsters about your age. They 
roast the biggest parts and stew the remainder.” 

“You are safe, then,” the boy said, with a grimace 
which set all the listeners laughing. 

“Why am I safe, eh, youngster?” asked the gunner. 

“Because you'd be too tough forsthem to cut up, and 
if they did manage it, you’d smell so of tobacco that 
they would be afraid they had struck a poison car- 
cass.” 

The laugh was on the gunner, who joined in with 
good grace. 

“Can they fight, Vereker?” 

“Like the Spanish.” 

“How is that ?” 

“Why, they can bluff and bluff, and then kill women 
and children, and cry out that they had a glorious vic- 
tory.” 

“You do not seem to think much of the Spanish?” 

“Why should I? Since the time of Columbus, they 
have done nothing but live on their old fame; they are 
nothing but a lot of bragging cowards now.” 

The sea being calm, and no ships in sight, Capt. Por- 
ter ordered the squadron to lay to while the men painted 
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the hulls, so that each ship might look like a merchant- 
man. 

The sailors enjoyed the calm and the rest, though 
every day they went through the drill, dressed ship 
and cleared the deck as though going into action. 

Then, each day they had the play time of half a 
watch in which they gave free latitude to their spirits, 
and acted like a lot of crazy youngsters. 

In the steerage, the midshipmen used to talk of the 
glorious career they were enjoying, and of the future 
in which they each dreamed of being commodore or 
admiral. 

“T wonder why our captain likes to fight the British 
so much. He seems as though his whole soul was 
in it.” 

“So it is. Ask Lieut. Reid to tell you the story of 
Capt. Porter’s early life, and you will not wonder at 
his earnestness.” 

Reid entered the mess room at that moment, and 
the young middies gathered round him and asked him 
to tell the story of Porter’s early life. 

“That I will; it will do me good to recall it, and you 
good to listen to it.” 

After putting a goodly-sized piece of tobacco in his 
mouth—all seamen were addicted to the filthy habit at 
that time—the lieutenant commenced the story. 

“The captain’s father was captain of a merchantman 
engaged in the West India trade. His father and 
grandfather before him had been on the sea, so our 
captain can boast of at least three previous generations 
of sailors as ancestors. 
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“When our captain was sixteen years old his father 
said to him: 

“David, my boy, pack up your kit and be ready to 
go with me the next voyage.’ Young David was will- 
ing and anxious, and thought he would be an officer, 
so his bosom swelled with importance. But when he 
got on board he found he was to be cabin boy, and 
would have to work his way, the same as anyone else. 
He soon saw that it was the best thing for him, so he 
did not grumble; it would have been no use had he done 
so, for his father would have given him a few strokes 
with a rope’s end, and in that fashion taught him obe- 
dience. 

“The United States had no navy.to protect its ships 
at that time, and the British cruisers that scoured the 
_ ocean a 

“Did it clean,” muttered one of the boys. 

“Did what?” 

“Scoured the ocean clean,” answered the boy, un- 
abashed. His comrades administered sundry boxes on 
the ears and practiced some kicks on his shins, which 
made him wish he had not interrupted the story. 

“The British, I was saying, felt little hesitation about 
boarding the ships of our young nation and kidnaping 
such sailors as they might desire.” 

“Mighty unpleasant for the sailors!” 

“One morning,” continued the lieutenant, “the Eliza, 
that was the name of Porter’s ship, was laying in the 
port of Jeremie, in San Domingo, when a British fri- 
gate entered the harbor and dropped anchor near by. 

“The next day the lookout saw a boat put off from 
the frigate, manned by armed men. 
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“Capt. Porter was too old a seaman not to know 
what was intended, and he was too plucky an American 
to tamely submit to the indignity of a search. 

“He made all his preparations, and by the time the 
frigate’s boat was alongside, the crew of the Eliza were 
armed and ready to rush to the deck at a moment’s 
notice. 

“The merchant captain, with his officers and his son, 
our captain, stood on the quarter-deck and awaited the 
arrival of the boat with dignity. 

“The British came alongside, and an officer in the 
stern sheets announced that he was about to board the 
Eliza, and demanded to search the vessel for deserters 
from the British service.” 

“Were there any deserters on board?” 
middy. 

“The British held, at that time, that every sailor 
serving under the American flag was a deserter, for it 
was claimed that every American who had been born 
before independence had been accomplished was still an 
Englishman. Well, our captain’s father replied that 
the Eliza was an American ship, and that no one had a 
right to board her. The British officer laughed, and 
the crew of his boat shouted with boisterous mirth, and 
for some minutes nothing but the laughter could be 
heard. Then the British officer again declared that he 
was going to board the American. ‘Do so at your peril; 
my crew is armed, and will resist to the last,’ answered 
Porter. 

“Then the British laughed a great deal more, and 
in the midst of their laughter the order to board was 
given. Hardly had the order been given, than Porter’s 
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clear voice rang out. ‘Repel boarders! and the crew 
of the little Eliza, armed with pikes and muskets, rushed 
upon their assailants and drove them into the sea, 

“Our captain received his baptism of blood in that 
encounter, for he fought as bravely as any of the crew, 
and one man was shot down by his side, his blood spat- 
tering the young boy, who from it gained new courage 
and killed the Englishman who had shed American 
blood.” 

“No wonder that our captain likes fighting the 
British.” 

“But that isn’t all. Tell the whole story, sir, will you 
not ?” 

“Yes, if you would like to hear it.” 

“We should.” 

“Its a glorious story. I like to serve under such a 
man.” 

“He’s just as brave as they’re made.” 

“Order for Mr. Reid’s story.” 

“A year later our captain was on his second voyage, 
and was destined to suffer ignominy and hardship. He 
had risen from cabin boy to officer, and was in a San 
Domingo port, when a boat’s crew from a British frigate 
came on board on the usual errand of impressment. 

“The elder Porter was not there; his place had been 
taken by a man who was very half-hearted, and when 
the British captain made the demand for a search the 
American granted it. 

“The British officer selected a number of men, in- 
cluding young Porter, and took them on board the fri- 
gate, where they were to be kept until they agreed to 
enlist in the king’s service. 
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“The captives were loaded with irons and thrust into 
‘the brig,’ or guardroom of the frigate. 

“Young Porter entreated his comrades to stand firm 
and refuse to serve the English king. Days passed, 
and it seemed that not one of the Americans would 
give in.” 

“Bully for them!” 

“They'd got real Yankee grit.” 

“It required courage to hold out.” 

“You will say so when you have heard all.” 

“The British captain lost patience,” continued Lieut. 
Reid, “and commanded that all the captives be brought 
on deck, triced up, and publicly flogged with the cat-o’- 
nine-tails. He declared that they were setting a bad 
example to the crew of his majesty’s ship. 

“The Americans, heavily ironed, were brought on 
deck under a heavy guard and taken to the gratings. 
That was the moment for young Porter to rebel. He 
would not submit tamely to such indignity. He raised 
his manacled hands and knocked down one of his 
guards. The British closed round him, and he had all 
he could do to save his life; but he fought valiantly, 
and finally broke away from them and ran below. He 
hid somewhere, exactly where I have never known, but 
the British could not find him. The captain finally gave 
orders to leave him alone, for, said he, ‘He'll come out 
when he is hungry.’ But the boy did not wait to get 
hungry. That very night he slipped from his hiding 
place, crawled stealthily across the deck, and dropped 
into the water. That was a risky thing to do, for the 
sea was full of man-eating sharks. Perhaps he pre- 
ferred the sharks in the water to those on the frigate.” 
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“He’d get a fairer show, I guess.” 

“Well, Porter swam to a ship lying in the harbor, and 
climbed on board. He found it was a Danish ship, 
bound for Europe, and agreed to work his passage 
across. 

“He hoped to be able to find a ship coming back 
home, but was disappointed, and for months he had to 
work as a man before the mast before he finally landed 
in New York.” 

“No wonder he feels bitter against the British.” 

“For a third time he shipped in a merchantman, and 
again on his way to the West Indies he fell in with a 
British man-of-war. This time he was caught and im- 
prisoned for several months, suffering great cruelty be- 
cause he would not serve under the British flag. When 
at last he escaped he determined to devote his life to 
making England respect other nations on the seas, and 
so he sought admission into the navy, and with what 
result you well know, and so do the British, for they 
have felt his power and realized that the indignities 
heaped on a poor sailor boy have been paid for many 
times over.” 

When the officer finished his story of Capt. Porter’s 
young days the young officers in the steerage gave 
three hearty cheers for their brave commander. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
YANKEE DOODLE IN THE PACIFIC. 


After an uneventful sail of some days, the Mar- 
quesas Islands were sighted. 

The island first visited was called by the natives 
Rooahooga. 

The Essex anchored for a few hours, and the crew 
saw something of savage life. 

The water alongside the frigate was fairly alive with 
canoes and swimming natives. 

Capt. Porter would not allow any of them to come 
on board, but he did not object to the crew lowering 
down to them bits of iron, fishhooks and other trifles. 

So delighted were the natives with these things that 
they threw on deck cocoanuts, fish and various tropical 
fruits. 

The Essex lowered a boat and sent some jackies, un- 
der command of Midshipman Farragut, to the shore to 
prospect, more especially as to the availability for an- 
chorage. 

As soon as the Americans stepped on shore they were 
surrounded by men, women and children, who shouted, 
chattered, laughed so incessantly that it was difficult to 
know what they meant. 

“Taya, taya?” 

This word was shouted incessantly, and was heard 
over everything else. 


. 
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“They want to see if we understand them,” Farra- 
gut said. 

“Taya means friend,” explained Vereker, who had 
picked up some little of their language when he was in 
the Pacific some time before. 

“Then, if they are friends, we are all right,” Farra- 
gut said, and at once shouted back, “Taya, taya!” 

The savages were so elated that they threw them- 
selves down at full length and knocked the ground with 
their foreheads. 

This was the most emphatic way they had of show- 
ing their pleasure. 

“What handsome people,” whispered one of the 
jackies. 

“You are right.” 

These residents of the Pacific isle were handsome, 
intelligent-looking savages. They were tall, well 
formed, slenderly built, having handsome faces and 
complexion, little darker than a southern brunette. 

The men carried white fans, and wore bracelets of 
human hair, with necklaces of whale’s teeth, and shells 
about their necks, and curious as it appeared, those 
bracelets and necklaces and fans were the only articles 
of clothing, if, indeed, clothing it could be called. 

Both the women and the men were tattooed, the 
men’s bodies being almost entirely covered, while the 
women were content to decorate their necks and arms 
with tattooed bands. 

Many of the men carried clubs and lances, but they 
all kept crying out: 

“Taya, taya!” 

They gathered round the Americans and began to 
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examine their clothing, which seemed to strike them as 
strange. At first they thought that the clothes were 
part of the body, and when one of the jackies took off 
his neckerchief, to use in wiping his face, the children 
called out that these strange men could take off their 
skin. 

The jackies marched round the island, which was 
very small, and reported that there was no good anchor- 
age for the American fleet. 

The bays were too shallow, and the open ocean would 
not answer the purpose for which Porter had sought 
the islands. 

The air was so balmy, and the natives so friendly, 
that Porter determined to remain in the vicinity. 

The next day he reached the beautiful island which 
the natives called Nookaheevah. 

The bay was so delightful, and so well suited for 
the purpose of repairing the ships, that Porter at once 
named it Massachusetts Bay. 

The ships had not been anchored many minutes be- 
fore a canoe containing three white men came along- 
side, but was ordered away by Capt. Porter, who 
thought that they were deserters from some ship, and 
not acceptable to him until he knew more about them. 

The canoe returned to the shore, and almost as if by 
magic a vast crowd of natives gathered on the beach, 
all well armed and looking defiant. 

“I am afraid we have offended them,” said Porter to 
Lieut. Calhoun. 

“Tt is to be hoped not. What is best to be done?” 

“T will send four boats, well manned and armed, and 
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if the natives are hostile, then we can settle it at once; 
if friendly, there will be no harm done.” 

Calhoun was placed in command of one of the boats, 
Farragut of another, Menzies of the third, and Jack- 
son the fourth. 

No sooner had the boats put off than the natives be- 
gan to disappear, and the Americans feared an ambush. 

A great rock stood in solitary grandeur on the beach, 
and as the first boat grated on the white sand, from 
behind the rock came a voice, singing: 


“Father and I went down to camp, 
Along with Capt. Goodwin, 

And there we saw the men and boys, 
As thick as hasty pudding. 


“Yankee Doodle keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy, 
Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girls be handy.” 


Lieut. Calhoun was surprised at the song in such an 
out-of-the-way place, but he was still more surprised 
when a young man stepped from behind the rock and 
saluted in true naval manner. 

Calhoun returned the salute and announced himself 
as Lieut. Calhoun, of the United States frigate Essex, 
while the young stranger again saluted and in a strong 
voice said: 

“I am Midshipman John M. Murray, of the United 
States Navy.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AN ENGLISH SAVAGE. 


“In the name of Washington, how came you here?” 
asked Lieut. Calhoun. 

“In the name of Patrick Henry, how came you 
here?” asked Murray, instead of replying. 

“The United States are at war with England. I sup- 
pose you know that?” 

“How should I?” 

“How long have you been here?” 

“I do not know. I have lost all means of reckoning. 
At first I used to write a diary, but all my paper was 
exhausted, then I cut a notch in a young sapling each 
morning, just to keep account of the days, but I got 
fever, and then for some time I lost count, so I do not 
know how the time has passed.” 

“But how came you here?” 

“T was sick, and got leave of absence. I was told 
that a voyage round Cape Horn into the Pacific would 
do me good. I engaged on board a merchantman; I 
was to assist in navigating the ship on scientific prin- 
ciples, but was allowed to leave whenever I thought fit. 
Well, we put into this place; I liked the island, the na- 
tives interested me, and I asked to be allowed to stay 
until the vessel returned. The captain promised to call 
for me in a month, but he never came, and here I am.” 

“Tt is a strange story. I will report to Capt. Porter, 
and—who is this?” 
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The question was caused by the appearance of a 
white man, whose body was entirely naked, but was tat- 
tooed like the natives. 

“John Wilson, as good an Englishman as ever lived.” 

“An Englishman ?” 

“Yes; here, Wilson, a white man wants to talk with 
you.” 

The strangely grotesque white man came forward 
with a bounding walk, just as would the savages. He 
was a stalwart fellow, good-looking and seemingly in- 
telligent. 

“This gentleman is an American; he is an officer in 
the United States Navy, and has been asking about 
you.” 

Wilson saluted, and asked in what way he could 
satisfy the American. ; 

“Mr. Murray tells me you are an Englishman,” said 
Calhoun, by way of commencing a conversation. 

“T was; but I have lived here so long that I am now, 
one of these people.” 

“I ought to tell you, Mr. Wilson, that my nation is 
at war with England, and, therefore, we ought to be 
enemies.” 

“I do not think so. As I said, I am now one of these 
people; I shall never leave here, so nationality does not 
count. I shall not enlist in the American navy, but if I 
can be of any service to you I shall be willing to ren- 
de? it.” 

“How came you here?” 

“Wrecked, when a boy. I was a wild young shaver, 
ran away from the best home boy ever had—more fool 
me—I thought I would see the world, worked my way 
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to the southern seas, signed on board a whaler, got one 
voyage through all right, had a lot of money, thought I 
should go home a rich man, signed for another voyage, 
got wrecked, ship lost, I drifted about on a spar, was 
dragged out of the water by one of the natives here, got 
nursed back to life, never got another chance to get 
clothes, so allowed them to tattoo my body to keep me 
warm’—here Wilson laughed—‘‘then became one of 
the people, and have no desire to leave the place.” 

The man had talked jerkily, through long disuse of 
the English language, but it was very evident that he 
had received a good education in his youth. 

“You know the language of these people, then?” 

“T know everything about them, and can influence 
them as I like.” 

“Thank you. I will report to my superior, and you 
shall hear again from me.” 

The boat put off from the island, and Murray was 
about to report to the captain of the Esser. 

“Do you think that man Wilson can be trusted?” 
asked Calhoun. 

“Yes; he is a half-savage, but as true as steel.” 

“But he is an Englishman.” 

“Was, you mean; why, bless me, he is now no more 
an Englishman than are any of the naked savages with 
whom he lives.” 

“T would not trust the best Englishman that ever 
walked,” Farragut muttered, in a low voice. 

Capt. Porter welcomed the young midshipman heart- 
ily. The Essex was short of officers, and so another 
was a great acquisition. 

Murray was able to give a great amount of informa- 
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tion about the natives. He told the Americans that 
there were a number of tribes on the island of Nooka- 
heevah, the principal being called the Tappahs, the 
Taeehs and the Typees. 

“Wilson can talk all their dialects, and he will be 
most useful,” he added. 

“Which tribe is that with whom you have been liv- 
ing?” 

“The Taeehs. That tribe is really the most civilized, 
and if they become your friends they will stick as close 
as brothers.” 

After considerable consideration, Porter determined 
to go on land the next day with a full parade of force 
and treat with the natives. 


The band put on its best uniforms, the officers decked 
themselves out in all the pride of gold lace, the marines 
had their belts as white as pipeclay could make them, 
and the jackies took care to have their blue jackets 
clean and spick. 

Murray was sent to the island early to prepare the 
chief for the visit, and that worthy, Gattanewa by name, 
at once sent for the Englishman, Wilson, and conversed 
with him for fully an hour. What transpired between 
them was not told to Murray. 

Precisely at noon several boats were manned, and a 
large company of Americans landed on the island. 
> As soon as the boats were made fast the men fell 
into line, the band heading the procession, followed by 
Capt. Porter and his officers; then came the marines, 
marching as steadily as though they were landsmen, 
and lastly, several boatloads of jackies. 
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To Gattanewa the force seemed so great that he al- 
most forgot to be dignified. 

By his side stood Wilson, looking hideous, though to 
the natives beautiful. His body was completely cov- 
ered with rude tattooing, the designs being often re- 
pulsive. Near him were a number of women, not 
nearly as good-looking as the men. 

Capt. Porter bade the color-bearer advance, and the 
man marched to a position halfway between the na- 
tives and the Americans, and planted the Stars and 
Stripes firmly in the ground. The chief at once wanted 
to appropriate it, thinking that it would make a scarf 
for his loins, but that was not allowed. 

Using Wilson as an interpreter, Capt. Porter said the 
Americans were the friends of the Taeehs, and asked 
that the tribe woul! be equally friendly. 

The chief gave his consent to friendliness, and the 
band struck up “Yankee Doodle.” The natives were 
wild with delight. They danced and shouted, and the 
medicine men declared that the bandsmen were some 
supernatural creatures sent by the gods to bless the 
Taeehs. 

Then the marines went through the various evolu- 
tions of military drill, and they, too, were accorded a 
high meed of praise. 

When the ceremonies were over, the chief expressed 
his unbounded love for the captain, and, after the cus- 
tom of his people, announced that he would exchange 
names with him, so Capt. Porter was to be called Gat- 
tanewa, and the chief was to be Porter, which the na- 
tives corrupted into “Opotee.” 

Everything seemed to be progressing favorably; the 
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chief promised the assistance of his people, and guar- 
anteed an abundance of fruits and provisions for the 
ships. 

When the band had again played, the chief an- 
nounced that, as the Taeehs were at war with the law- 
less Happahs, the Americans must help fight the enemy, 
or the Taeehs could not be the white man’s friends. 

“T have nothing to do with your quarrels,” answered 
Porter. 

“My quarrels?” repeated the chief, through the in- 
terpreter; “my quarrels? Are they not yours? Have 
we not exchanged names? Have I not conferred on 
you the greatest distinction that is possible?” 

“I do not want your name. I refuse to fight your 
enemies.” 

The chief was indignant. He wept tears of bitter 
sorrow. He was “Opotee” to the tribe, and yet the 
new Gattanewa would not fight for the Taeehs. 

Then a new thought accurred to the wily chief; he 
would tell the American the cause of the quarrel. 

Turning to the Englishman-savage, he said: 

“Tell the new Gattanewa that the chief of the Hap- 
pahs has cursed my mother’s bones.” 

“T am very sorry,” answered Porter; “but I do not 
suppose that the curse will hurt the bones; but even 
then, it is not my quarrel.” 

“Not your quarrel? Have we not changed names? 
Is*not my mother your mother also, for are you not 
Gattanewa? The insult to her bones must be avenged, 
and by the Americans.” 

Capt. Porter saw that the matter was a serious one, 
and that the people were getting excited, so he told the 
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chief that he would go and confer with his conscience 
and give an answer on the morrow. 

The chief thought the word conscience was equiva- 
lent to that of God, so he agreed, and insisted on clasp- 
ing the American round the neck and kissing him. 

The band played some patriotic airs, and then the 
procession reformed and all went back to the ships. 

“Shall you fight the Happahs?” asked Lieut. 
Downes. 

“No; we will find some other harbor if we cannot 
secure a place here without fighting a lot of savages.” 

“There is no better place to be found than this,” an- 
swered Downes; “and the food supply seems unlim- 
ited.” 

“I do not want to anchor elsewhere, but I do not 
want to fight any but the British.” 

“Then what can be done?” 

“T have found that these people are superstitious,” 
said Murray; “tell them that your gods prohibit you 
fighting, and that some awful calamity will happen if 
they insist.” 

“I will think over the subject, and tell you what con- 
clusion I come to in the morning.” 

During that night, however, the natives settled the 
matter themselves, for the Happahs came down to the 
coast and burned nearly two hundred breadfruit trees. 

As they departed they left word that the Americans 
were cowards, and dare not go into the mountains after 
them, for fear they might get killed. 

When this was reported to Porter, he saw that he 
must fight or sail away, for the vandals would think 
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they could destroy all the food supplies, and that was a 
serious matter. 

“Go tell Gattanewa that we will fight the Happahs,” 
said Porter, to Murray; “bid him send some represen- 
tative back in the boat with you to confer as to the 
fight.” 

Midshipman Murray was pleased to be intrusted with 
such a message, because he loved a fight, and saw, also, 
that being the bearer of the communication, he would 
be looked upon as a person of great importance. 

Gattanewa returned to the Essex himself, bringing 
the Englishman, Wilson, as interpreter. 

“Tf your people will carry one of our guns to the 
top of a mountain peak, we will punish the insolence of 
these Happahs,” said Porter, 

Gattanewa had no idea whata gun was, so the 
American agreed to send one to the shore and fire it, 
so that the Taeehs might see its power. 

When a howitzer had been fired at a target, the na- 
tives were so delighted that they fondled the gun, kiss- 
ing it, and calling it a god, and declaring that they 
would carry it to the stars if the white man said so. 


— i ee 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A BRUSH WITH THE SAVAGES, 


A small force, numbering only forty marines, com- 
manded by Lieut. Downes, landed on the island the 


next day, armed with the best weapons, and having one 
howitzer gun. 


A Brush With the Savages. 1st 


The Taeehs beat their tom-toms, and cried out that 
they were going to a quick victory. 

The howitzer was dragged up the mountain steeps, 
the natives declaring that it was heavier the higher 
they got. 

Before the mountain top was reached there was a 
loud shout heard; it was the war cry of the Happahs. 

“The Americano cowards!” they shouted. 

The American flag was carried in front of the ma- 
rines by a sturdy native, who was the proudest man 
that day. The Happahs saw the flag, and wondered 
why it was carried in front of the soldiers; their only 
idea was that it seemed to be the intention of the 
Americans to ward off the blows by means of the bunt- 
ing. 

The Happahs were armed with spears and with 
slings, from which they were able to throw heavy 
stones with terrific velocity. 

They did not know what fear meant. 

The stones were thrown so quickly that the air 
seemed black with them; the spears, with stone heads, 
flew across the space with fearful force. 

The Taeehs watched the Americans, who marched 
forward as though no enemy was confronting them. 

“Are they cowards?” asked one of the minor chiefs. 

“Tt seems as though they were walking to their 
death,” was the reply. 

The enemy numbered at least four thousand, while 
the force of the Americans was only a little over forty. 

The natives wondered why the big gun was not 
fired; then why the Americans did not fight, but their 
wonder did not last long. 
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Lieut. Downes watched his opportunity. He formed 
his men in a solid square. The front rank laid full 
length on the ground, the next knelt down, while the 
others got ready to fire standing. 

The Taeehs watched with awe the preparation, which 
was so new to them. They thought that the Americans 
were going to surrender. Was not the lying down an 
act of surrender? 

“Make ready! Aim! Fire!” 


Forty musket shots whizzed through the air, and 
forty Happahs fell before the galling fire. 

Then commenced the loading of the muskets, while 
the men in charge of the howitzer placed the big gun 
in position, rammed home the charge, and applied the 
match. 

The Happahs were in a formidable stronghold, and 
Downes wanted to drive them from it. On that strong- 
hold the howitzer was trained. 

There was a puff of smoke, and the howitzer had 
sent its shell into the very midst of the enemy. 

What execution it wrought! 

Still the Happahs were not daunted, though new 
weapons were brought against them. They dashed 
across the intervening space, facing the muskets of the 
Americans and the weapons of the native Taeehs with- 
out one bit of fear. 

One man was seen to step in front of one of the 
soldiers who was taking aim, and to try to look down 
the barrel of the musket, with the result that his head 
was blown entirely off. 

A hand-to-hand fight, terrible in intensity, placed the 
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natives almost on an equality with the Americans, who 
could only use their muskets as clubs. 

The enemy saw the howitzer loaded, and for the 
first time they fell back, only to be overtaken by the 
shell from the big gun. 

The slaughter was terrible, but the Happahs were 
fighters, and would not surrender or draw back in a 
body. 

All that day the battle lasted, neither side wanting 
to be the first to stay hostilities. 

The slings did not work so accurately, for the dark- 
ness was coming on; the spears were wasted, for the 
aim was wide of the mark, and with a loud cry of de- 
fiance the enemy withdrew, only, however, to make a 
stand a little higher up the mountain, from which point 
they hurled a shower of stones and spears, which 
fairly blackened the air. 

A volley of musket shots and another shot from the 
howitzer closed the day’s battle, and the Americans re- 
turned to their ships, having only two wounded and 
none killed; the Taeehs carried five dead bodies down 
the mountain side which the Americans had espoused. 
The number of dead Happahs must have been over a 
hundred, and the wounded as many more. 

The next day, as soon as the sun had risen, there 
appeared at the Taeeh village representatives of the 
Happahs, asking for peace. 

Gattanewa would not have anything to do with 
them, but sent them to the water edge, where they 
signaled the Essex. 

Capt. Porter did not want war, so he was perfectly 
willing to make peace; but he made a stipulation that 
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the Taeehs and Happahs should pledge themselves to 
oppose any tribe that should seek to molest the Ameri- 
cans during their stay. 

On the promise that such an alliance should be made, 
Porter insisted that a representative from each of the 
two tribes should go, with Midshipman Murray, to the 
other tribes and acquaint them with the facts. 

The results were that before a week had elapsed the 
tribes all joined the alliance, with the exception of the 
Typees and a distant tribe owning to the unpronounce- 
able name of Hatecaaheottwohos. 

Peace being assured, Porter gave an order which 
was the most unpopular he had ever given. One of the 
vessels was commanded by the chaplain, and to this all 
the young officers were sent, not one of them being 
allowed to spend a night on shore. 

“I think it very hard,” wrote Fatragut, in his diary, 
“that during our stay at the islands the youngsters are 
to spend their time on board the vessel commanded by 
our chaplain, Capt. Porter saying it was ‘to enable us 
to continue our studies, and to be away from tempta- 
tion.’ Whatever is the reason, I do not like it.” 

The Essex was infested with rats, and Porter or- 
dered all the crew to other ships or to the shore, so that 
the rodents might be smoked out. 

Tents were erected on the shore for Capt. Porter and 
his officers, but the rainy season commenced the next 
day, and then the tents were of no value as shelter. 

He called together the chiefs of the friendly tribes, 


and they volunteered to put up such buildings as the 
*“Mallekees” desired. 
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“How soon can you build the village?” asked the 
captain. 

To his surprise, he was told that between sunrise and 
sunset he would see the work done. 

At dawn the next morning four thousand natives 
were at work, and, acting under the captain’s orders, 
erected a walled village, containing a dwelling house 
for Capt. Porter, another for his officers, a cooper’s 
shop, hospital, bakehouse, guardhouse and a shed for 
the sentinel to walk under. 

An hour before sunset the work was finished, and a 
strongly fortified village had been built. 

At the suggestion of Wilson, the English savage, 
Capt. Porter gave the workers old nails, bits of iron, 
and other metal scraps in payment for their work, and 
so overjoyed were they at the liberality that they volun- 
teered to build another village the next day. 

Their offer was not accepted, and the men went away 
sorrowful, only to rejoice later as they showed each 
other the presents they had received. 

Gattanewa had seen a piece of iron hoop, which so 
took his fancy that it was given to him, and holes were 
punched in each end so that he could wear it round his 
waist, fastened by a piece of string. No king was ever 
prouder of his crown than was that savage chief of his 
half-girdle of iron hooping. 

Many of the jackies preferred living with the natives, 
and soon they began to think the young female natives 
the most beautiful women on earth. 

Dances, festivities of every kind, and fishing expedi- 
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tions were indulged in by the sailors and natives, and 
the jackies worked all the harder because of the lati- 
tude given them in the after hours. 


CHAPTER XXL. 
TREACHERY AND MUTINY. 


Farragut and several of the middies had been on 
shore leave. They had wandered into the interior of 
the island, and saw that preparations were being made 
by the Typees for war. 

With that daring which ever characterized the young 
midshipman, he went boldly into the midst of the na- 
tives and demanded to know with whom they were go- 
ing to fight. 

The interpreter did not like to repeat what was said 
in reply, but Farragut insisted. 

“They say the Americans are cowards, and worse 
than that.” 

“What can be worse?” 

“They call them white lizards,” replied the inter- 
preter, shuddering as he translated the speech. 

“Ts that all?” 

No?’ 

“What else did that old savage say?” 

‘That the Americans were dirt.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Am I to tell all?” 

“Every word.” 
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“The chief says that they do not want to be friends 
with the white people; they got along very well before 
the white people came here, and they want to get them 
away.” 

“So they will try to send my people away ?” 

“Yes; they say they will make you all slaves, and 
cause you to do all the work; that they will burn your 
ships and take away all your treasures.” 

“Who will do this?” 

“The Typees.” 

“Are they not afraid of the Happahs and the 
Taeehs ?” 

“They say the tribes will all help. That they will not 
sell any hogs or fruit to your people, and will starve 
you until you are too weak to fight, and then will cap- 
ture you.” 

“Did the chief say all that?” 

“He did.” 

“Is he going to capture us?” 

“No; he wants you to go back and tell the big chief, 
your captain, what he says, and to say to him that all 
Mallekees are cowards, and white lizards, and dirt, and 
that they dare not cross the peaks to fight.” 

“And will the Typees cross the peaks to fight us?” 

“When they are ready. They will try and get the 
Happahs and the Taeehs to join them, and other tribes 
will be glad to do so as well.” 

Farragut had heard enough. 

He saw that the people were making preparations 
for war, and as he knew that the tribe had always been 
unfriendly, he did not doubt that he was really chosen 
to carry a challenge to his captain. 
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When Porter heard all that had been said, he was 
worried, for he realized that he could not take his 
howitzers across the mountain peak or through the for- 
ests, and he knew that it would be exhausting for his 
men to march through such a country, especially if the 
natives should all become hostile. 

From Wilson and Murray he learned that the Typees 
numbered over five thousand fighting men, and that 
they were most stubborn combatants, not given to sur- 
rendering while a man was left to throw a spear. 


It needed no questioning to find out that the Taeehs 
had been approached by the Typees, and Porter soon 
learned that unless he fought the new enemy he would 
lose the friendship of the Taeehs. 

“I will fight them,” Porter announced to Gattanewa. 

“We will march at dawn,” responded that chief. 

But such was not Porter’s idea. He meant to protect 
his village and his ships from the treacherous natives, 
so he ordered a fort to be built for the defense of his 
village. 

The natives watched the men at work, wondering 
why so many bags of sands should be piled up, but the 
Americans went on with their work erecting a sand- 
bag battery, calculated to mount sixteen guns. 

The fort was finished on the fourteenth of Novem- 
ber, and Porter announced that the expedition would 
start the next day. 

But a new delay prevented the starting of the little 
force. 

Midshipman Menzies was pulled to the shore from 
the Essex, Junior. He sought the captain. 
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“Ts not this a breach of naval etiquette?” asked 
Lieut. Downes, to whom Menzies had appealed. 

“It may be, but do not prevent me seeing Capt. 
Porter.” 

“Cannot you give me your message?” 

“No.” 

In a few minutes Downes had succeeded in arranging 
an interview between the captain of the squadron and a 
junior midshipman. 

“Well, Mr. Menzies,” the captain said, haughtily, as 
the middy saluted. 

“It was my duty, Capt. Porter, to acquaint you with 
what I have heard.” 

“Tt was your duty, sir, to address your superior of- 
ficer.” 

“It was my duty to save the ships 

“Sir, leave my presence!” roared Capt. Porter, who 
was suffering from an attack of indigestion that day. 

“Will you not hear me?” 

“Leave my presence, I say, or I will order you in 
irons! What is the service coming to when a boy—a 
midshipman—dares to tell his commander that it is his 
duty to save the fleet!” 

“T meant nothing disrespectful.” 

“Leave the house, sir, and report to your officer that 
you have been insulting!” 

Menzies was leaving the room, when Capt. Porter 
called him back. 

“Stay !” 

Menzies did not speak, but stood in the attitude of 
attention. š ; 

“The offense will be no greater if you tell me what 
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you came to say. Quick, sir! I have no time to waste 
over idle tales.” 

Capt. Porter had got over his anger, and really felt 
a little bit ashamed at having given way to such feeling. 

“Am I to speak fully?” 

“I order you to tell all you have to tell.” 

“I overheard some of the British prisoners talk- 


3) 


in 

“Well, have I prohibited them talking?” 

“No, sir; but I heard them tell of a plot to capture 
the Essex, Junior.” 

“Out with it! Do not be so long about a simple 
story.” 

“The plan is to make the crew drunk by means of 
drugged rum, and then rise, seize the vessel and make 
off while the forces are absent on the Typee expedi- 
tion.” 3 

“You heard this?” 

oe) aid.” 

“Why did you not tell Lieut. Downes?” 

“Because, sir, he is apt to laugh at danger, and I 
thought that you were the one who ought to know.” 

“How could the rum be drugged?” 

“The Taeehs have sold the prisoners some Indian 
hemp a 

“Are you sure?” 

“I heard the prisoner say so.” 

“Thank you. Send Lieut. Downes to me.” 
` Menzies left the room, not knowing whether he was 
in disgrace or not. He was ordered to remain within 
the walled inclosure. 

In half an hour he was recalled into the captain’s 
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presence, and was ordered to give the names of the 
prisoners he had heard talking. 

When the names had been taken down, Capt. Porter 
held out his hand. 

“In the name of our country, I thank you, Mr. Men- 
zies 

Downes found that the story was true, and he or- 
dered the leaders into irons. 

This delayed the expedition, and the native allies 
were beginning to think that the delay was intentional. 

One of the chiefs of the Happahs, who had learned a 
little English, walked up to Capt. Porter, and in the 
presence of a large number of Happahs and Taeehs, 
shouted : 

“Mallekee a coward. Dare not fight a Typee.” 

Capt. Porter looked at the man a moment, and then 
coolly asked: 

“Am I a coward?” 

“Yah! yah!” 

The people grunted assent, and rubbed noses to- 
gether. The situation was serious. 

Porter seized a gun, and rushed at the Happah, 
knocking him down. 

“Down on your knees and kiss the dust!” shouted 
Porter, placing the muzzle of the gun close to the man’s 
head. 

The Happah obeyed, and exclaimed: 

“Mallekee no coward; Happah coward.” 

During all the stay on the island no ally could have 
been more faithful than that Happah chief after that 
day. 

An officer stood in front of the captain and saluted. 
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“Well, sir?” 

“Please, sir, orders were given for the men in my 
watch to be ready to start against the Typees at dawn.” 

“Well?” 

“They have each refused.” 

“Refused ?” 

“Yes, sir; and the jackies have backed them up in it.” 

“Mutiny !” 

“Yes, sir; that is what it looks like.” 

For a moment Capt. Porter felt as though a good 
cry would be a relief. 

Mutiny among his marines and sailors! That, in- 
deed, was the most serious thing he had encountered. 
How would it end? 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AN APPEAL TO HONOR. 


Capt. Porter was troubled. He was so thoroughly 
honorable that he could not understand anyone being 
guilty of mutiny. 

Had he been in the Atlantic he would have put the 
mutineers in irons and handed them over to the naval 
authorities the first opportunity, and perhaps, had the 
eccasion demanded an example, he would have hanged 
the leaders from the yardarm. But he was in the Pa- 
cific, many thousands of miles away from his base of 
supplies, and he was shorthanded as well. 
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He ordered the drummers to beat to quarters, and 
then gathered the jackies on the quarter-deck. 

“Men, fellow citizens of a great country, I have called 
you together on the Essex, Junior, to talk to you. 
Your interests are mine; we are all under the same 
flag. We all believe in the country for which we fight. 
I know that you have had to undergo hardships; so 
have I. You have been kept away from your homes; so 
have I. Do you not think that I want to see my wife 
and my children? Are your families any dearer to you 
than mine is to me? Answer me.” 

The men looked sheepish, but not one spoke. 

“T have heard that some of you are dissatisfied. Is 
that true?” 
~ “We have had our shore leave curtailed,” answered 
one. 

“T know it. I could not have all of you on shore, be- 
cause the vessels must be looked after, but I had al- 
ready made arrangements for you to take turns in guard 
duty on ship. What other grievance have you?” 

“We have been short of grog.” 

“You have been put on short allowance, and you 
know that I have always tried to treat you fairly. Now 
I want to reason with you. We are far away from 
our own land; we are having difficulties to contend 
with of which we did not dream. Will you stand by 
the flag, or do you want to desert your flag?” 

“We will stand by you, captain.” 

“By the flag, rather. I am only one of the defenders 
of the glorious flag which floats over the land we love. 
Men, salute the flag.” 
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As he spoke the Stars and Stripes was run up the 
yard, and a gun was fired in salute, Everyone of the 
jackies saluted, and every man shouted in favor of the 
flag. There was no thought then of mutiny. Honor 
had won. 

When the captain descended to the boat which was 
waiting for him, one of the jackies shouted to his 
mates : 

“Pears to me that a song would go well; shall I 
tip you a stave?” 

“Ay, mate; give us something to warm the cockles of 
our hearts.” 

The jackies gathered round, while Ned, seating him- 
self on a long gun, sang: 


“Yankee sailors when at sea, 
Haul away! Yo ho, boys! 
Pipe all hands with merry glee 
While aloft they go, boys! 
And when with pretty girls on shore, 
Their cash is gone, and not before, 
They wisely go to sea for more. 
Haul away! Yo ho, boys! 


“Yankee sailors love their soil, 
Haul away! Yo, ho, boys! 
And for glory ne’er spare toil, 
But flog its foes, you know, boys! 
Then while its standard owns a rag 
The world combined shall never brag 
> They made us strike the Yankee flag. 
Haul away! Yo ho, boys!” 


Ned sang with such gusto that his voice was carried 
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to the other ships in the fleet, and soon the refrain was 
taken up by all the jackies. 

“Rattling good song, that. I sang that on the 
Ranger, Capt. Paul Jones,” said an aged gunner. 

“Were you with Paul Jones?” asked a seaman. 

“Yes; he was a great man. I often think that our 
captain is like him in some ways, though just now I 
was glad he wasn’t.” 

“Why ?” 

“Capt. Jones would have just called two or three of 
the jackies, and would have said: ‘Boys, there is a 
mutiny planned; tell me all about it in five minutes, or 
I'll string you up just for an example,’ and he would 
have done it.” 

“But suppose the men had nothing to do with it.” 

“That would have made no difference; it was for the 
good of the service, and unless the guilty ones came 
forward and got hanged, why the innocent must 
suffer.” 

“That wasn’t fair or right.” 

“Look-a-here, yonker ; when a boy or a man goes into 
the army or navy he is a machine, and don’t you forget 
it. He’s just food for powder, and if anything goes 
wrong why, shiver my timbers, the captain has a right 
to string ’em all up, if he wants to.” 

“But that ain’t human.” 

“Who said it was, yonker? War ain’t human, it’s 
devilish. It’s all very well to talk of glory and such 
like, but war is war all the same, and any fellow who 
wants to act as a human ain’t no business to be in the 


army or navy.” 
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“One would think that you didn’t believe in war.” 

“Believe in war—who does? Only a lot of fellows 
who think they can make a good thing out of it. Not 
but what war is necessary at times, and I think that 
nations are like men. There are some men that it is 
no good talking to. If you want to convince them 
you’ve got to punch their heads, that’s the only way, 
and England is just like that.” 

“But England will bear a grudge against us.” 

“Look-a-here, yonker, I’m older than you, and I’ve 
seen a few more things, and I'll tell you what it is 
you're butting against. Washington licked England, 
but he didn’t do it as thoroughly as he ought. If he’d 
been like Paul Jones, he would have followed England 
upon the seas and swept every ship from the ocean 
that bore the Union Jack; but he was too mild, and so 
England said, ‘Wait a bit; we'll have another go.’ 
Now, if we thrash the old country well this time, we 
shan’t have a better friend in all the world than Eng- 
land.” 

“T hope you are right.” 

“Of course I’m right. Why, you didn’t know Jack 
Stead. I whipped him until he couldn’t stand. What 
do you think he did? Why, he crawled along on his 
hands and feet, and asked me to let him be my mate, 
and until he got blowed up by the bursting of a gun, 
he’d have killed anybody who said a word against me.” 

The philosophic gunner stuffed a big quid of tobacco 
in his mouth and became silent. 

Sailors dearly love a good yarn and a rattling song, 
and no sooner had the gunner become silent than there 
was a call on Ned for another song. 
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“Well, boys, as it is grog time I'll tip you a short 
stave: 
“Here’s a health to our brave captain, 
And I'll tell you the reason why! 

And if ever a man, 
Stopped the course of a can, 

Our brave captain surely would cry— 
Come fill up your glass, 
And let the jug pass; 

How do you know but your neighbor is dry.” 


The men took up the song, and repeated it again and 
again, until the hour came for the grog. 

Capt. Porter had visited each of the ships in his 
small squadron, and by his timely words and prompt 
action had not only quelled an incipient mutiny, but 
had made every sailor and every marine more loyal. 

The Taeehs and Happahs wondered at the delay, and 
openly accused the Americans of being afraid to meet 
the warlike Typees. The mutterings grew louder, the 
discontent became general, and Porter saw that it only 
required a few more delays to make the Taeehs turn 
against the Americans. 

He called the natives round him, and through the in- 
terpretation of the English savage, Wilson, he told 
them that he would help them against the Typees, but 
that, as the quarrel was theirs, he would expect them 
to do the most of the fighting, as when he had left the 
island there would be no peace if the warlike Typees 
thought that it was only the Americans who had 
thrashed them. 

Gattanewa was delighted. He wanted nothing bet- 
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ter than to meet the enemy, and promised five thousand 
natives to follow the brave “Mallekees” to victory. 

“We will start to-morrow,” was Porter’s final word, 
and the natives cheered, and in a few minutes were 
busy putting on their war paint. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
DEFEAT. 


The morning of the twenty-eighth of November was 
as perfect as any day could be. The Pacific was calm, 
the sun shone brightly, the breeze was all that could be 
desired by a sailor. 

The expedition was to proceed by water to a harbor 
near the territory of the hostile tribe. 

The Essex, Junior, was chosen to lead the way, and 
five boat loads of Americans and ten war canoes filled 
with natives followed. 

The natives kept up such a din that Capt. Porter was 
annoyed, for he wanted to surprise the Typees, but that 
was impossible. The noise of the discordant conches, 
added to the shouts of those who had no instruments, 
was so unearthly that the Americans wished they were 
back again in the harbor where they had been so happy. 

When the forces landed, Capt. Porter called a mus- 
ter, and found that of friendly natives, those who came 
in the canoes and others overland, Happahs and Taeehs, 
there were five thousand warriors. Of the Americans, 
only thirty-five were to be landed, under the com- 
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mand of Capt. Porter himself, with Lieut. Downes as 
chief of staff. 

Breakfast was prepared on the beach for the Ameri- 
cans, and the repast was scarcely commenced before a 
shower of stones from a lot of Typees in ambush inter- 
rupted the pleasure of a land meal. 

“Shall we charge them?” asked Downes. 

“No; let us finish our breakfast, only hurry.” 

The natives did not understand this coolness, and 
began to grumble and to accuse the Americans of cow- 
ardice. 

When the food had been hastily swallowed, Capt. 
Porter spoke in a low voice: 

“Let every man get his musket ready, so that when 
we rise we can make a sudden charge on the savages.” 

Another shower of stones fell about their heads, do- 
ing no damage, however. 

“Charge!” 

In an instant every American was on his feet, with 
cutlass and musket ready for use. 

A few moments took them to the verge of a most 
beautiful tropical forest. Lofty palms, flowering shrubs, 
magnificent cacti, while pleasing to the eye and grateful 
to the olfactory sense, were a nuisance to the sailors as 
they pushed their way through. 

Not an enemy was to be seen, and the Americans 
thought they had been fooled, when another shower of 
stones fell around them. 

“Let us go back,” muttered the sailors, but Capt. 
Porter cheered them onward, and under the magic of 
his voice they pushed their way through the wood and 
reached a clearing on the banks of a narrow river. 
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The snapping of slings, the whizzing of stones 
reached their ears from all sides. 

The Taeehs and Happahs had deserted the Ameri- 
cans, and the thirty-five men were left to brave the fury 
of the Typees alone. 

On the opposite side of the-river a thousand of the 
enemy had taken a stand. Their weapons seemed to be 
only the sling, and the missile a stone, but these savages 
were excellent marksmen, and aimed with all the pre- 
cision of sharpshooters. 

It seemed that they took Lieut. Downes for the 
leader, for all seemed to aim at him. Presently a stone 
came crashing against his leg, and the brave lieutenant 
fell to the ground with a broken ankle. 

A wild shout of joy went up from the savages, and 
they thought that the fight was over when they saw 
some sailors pick up the wounded officer and bear him 
to the rear. 

Porter sent Downes back to the ship with an escort 
of five men, and then, with his little band of twenty- 
nine, forded the river and scaled the high bank on the 
other side. 

A mass of the enemy emerged from some hidden 
ambuscade, and several thousand strong confronted the 
handful of white men. 

The muskets of the Americans wrought terrible 
havoc in the ranks of the enemy, but the Typees were 
a warlike people, and would not acknowledge that a 
gun was superior to a stone in a sling. 

The fight seemed hopeless, for the savages showered 
stones on the few brave white men, and the density of 
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the forest made aiming very inaccurate with the mus- 
kets. 

The enemy fell back, and the Americans followed 
them up with a ringing cheer. 

But a new obstacle presented itself. Progress was 
checked by a jungle of such density that the cutlass of 
the men made no impression upon it, and Porter ordered 
them to go on their hands and knees and crawl through. 

During all this unpleasant journey they had to en- 
dure the torture of being stoned by unseen enemies. 

When they emerged from this maze, they burst out 
upon a clearing and looked about them. 

Not an enemy was in sight. 

There was a mystery which must be solved. 

At a quick march the Americans crossed the clear- 
ing, and then there burst upon their gaze a sight which 
might have appalled the stoutest heart. 

In front of them there was a fortress built of stone, 
seven feet high, perched on a hill, and commanding 
the only road through the jungle. It was flanked on 
either side by such dense wood and undergrowth that 
it would be impossible to penetrate. 

As the Americans came in sight there arose from 
the fort such demoniac yells and such showers of 
stones that there was no doubt the fort was the strong- 
hold of the Typees. 

Porter saw at once that his little band was in danger 
of annihilation. 

The white men were entirely unprotected, and 
flanked by hidden foes whose missiles were being show- 
ered upon them with deadly effect. 

“Get in the shelter of the trees and give it to them 
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red hot!” shouted Porter; and the men obeyed, but 
soon there was a dreadful reality to be faced, the am- 
munition had become exhausted. 

Five men were told off to proceed to the coast for 
more ammunition, the few remaining declaring that 
they would try to hold their position until the others 
returned. 

Had the Typees been more civilized, they would have 
seen their opportunity, for had they charged there was 
nothing to prevent them sweeping the white men from 
the face of the earth. 

The Typees neglected their opportunity ; they uttered 
their cries in the fort, and sent showers of stones after 
their retreating foes, for the Americans were in retreat. 

To stay there meant death for each and all, to re- 
treat meant that they would have another chance at 
the savages under better conditions, and, as one of the 
men muttered : 


“He who fights and runs away, 
Will live to fight another day.” 


Capt. Porter ordered the men to gain the protection 
of the bushes, and then to make their way to the river 
and to the beach. 

They reached the shore in safety, and a council of 
war was held. 

Tt was evident that the Happahs, who had acted as 
guides, had played them false by leading them over 
dangerous roads and into ambuscades of the enemy. 

The Taeehs and Happahs had gathered in large 
numbers round the Americans, and were shouting out 
that the white men were defeated. 
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Porter saw that it would never do to let them think 
that he had been defeated, so he called them round him, 
and through his interpreter thus addressed them: 

“A handful of white men penetrated the jungle and 
reached the Typees’ strong fortress. The few men 
armed with the magic weapons wounded many and 
killed many, but nothing to what will be done. Let the 
Typees make peace with the white men, and with the 
Happahs and Taeehs, or they will be wiped off the face 
of the earth, and Nookaheeveh will know them no more. 
The Taeehs and the Happahs must own the island if 
they are true to the white man.” 

This speech pleased the people, and they shouted that 
they would follow “Opotee” wherever he would lead 
them. 

Though Porter knew that they were not to be trusted, 
he professed to believe in their sincerity, and as a 
mark of his confidence he chose ten of them to accom- 
pany five Americans to the Typees to try what diplo- 
macy would do. 

The delegation, bearing palm branches, emblems of 
peace, reached the fortress and were hailed with shouts 
of derision by the Typees. 

“What want you, you coward Happahs? And you 
coward Taeehs? And you Mallekees?” asked the Ty- 
pee chief. 

“We come as messengers from the great white people 
to tell you that a handful of white men drove your 
people into the strong places, killing many and wound-\ 
ing still more, and that the white people will wipe you 
off the face of the earth unless you become the friends 
of the white man.” 
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There was more derision, and the chief joined with 
his people in treating the delegates with contempt. 

He spat upon the ground, the sign of the greatest 
contempt. He turned his back to the white men as he 
spoke, and never deigned to look at them. 

“Go back, tell Opotee that it is true the Mallekee 
killed some of my people, but we have plenty of men 
to spare, while his men are few. We have killed his 
chief warrior, and wounded many of his people. We 
are not afraid of his bouhies’—muskets—‘“they often 
will not go off, and when they do they do not always: 
kill. If Opotee and his Mallekees can drive us off the 
earth, why don’t they come and do it, instead of staying 
on the beach and palavering ?” 

When Capt. Porter received this message, he knew 
that it would never do to remain there without fighting 
once more, for to back out would cause the other tribes 
to abandon him and make the refitting of the ships an 
impossibility in the harbor which he had named Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
LONG TOM, THE SCOUT. 


“Long Tom” was a brave-hearted marine. He loved 
fighting, gloried in adventures, and was never so happy 
as when he was in some trouble. 

-~ Many a time he had been within a hair’s breadth of 
death, but had always managed to wriggle out with a 
whole skin. 
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The officers had the greatest confidence in him, and 
inasmuch as his organ of locality was almost abnor- 
mally developed, he made an excellent scout. 

Capt. Porter sent for Long Tom after hearing the 
message from the chief of the Typees. 

“T want to find the best road to the Typee fortress,” 
he said, “and you are the very man to find it. Will you 
do so?” 

“Will I? That is dead easy. I will find the road in 
an hour, then in another hour I will be back. Will you 
give me two hours?” 

“I will give four.” 

“No, that is too much; it might make me lazy. I 
love the palms so much that I might forget the im- 
portance of my work; so make it three, and I will start 
at once.” 

“Three be it,” 

The marine denuded himself of all his clothes save 
trousers and shirt, he stuck two pistols in his belt, and 
carried a long knife in his hand. 

He knew that he might have to crawl through jun- 
gles, and must not have too many impediments. 

His plan was to go to the fort the same way that the 
men had gone, and then to strike the nearest way from 
there. 

When he got into the clearing by the river he knew 
that he must be prepared for the enemy. He looked at 
his pistols, and saw that they were loaded and primed. 

“Good for two savages at least,” he muttered, then 
he looked at his knife, felt its edge and was satisfied 
with its keenness. 
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“Good for half a dozen, perhaps more, then it would 
need sharpening.” 

He forded the river and reached a point where he 
could see the fort. Everything seemed quiescent. Not 
a native was to be seen. 

He wondered whether they had abandoned the fort; 
and yet that was hardly likely, for it was strong enough 
to stand a siege. 


He was almost inclined to walk to the fort and find 
out whether it was deserted or not, but he remembered 
that he had a mission to perform, and that his life was 
valuable to his friends. 

He tried a little piece of ventriloquial strategy. First 
he whistled like a tropical bird, then gave a screech as 
though the bird had been seized by some enemy. A 
succession of noises followed, and he watched the ef- 
fect. Gradually the natives began to let their curiosity 
get the better of their prudence, and one by one heads 
began to appear above the parapet of the fort. 

“T would like to take aim at two of those heads,” 
Tom thought, but curbed his desire and continued mak- 
ing the strangest noises. 

In a few moments he saw hundreds of Typees gath- 
ering from behind the fort, and he knew that they had 
been hiding, expecting to draw on the Americans right 
up to the fort, and then dash out and surprise them. 

Tom remained very still, hoping that the enemy 
would retreat into their stronghold again, but they 
seémed in no hurry, and time was passing rapidly. 

He waited a few minutes, and then tiring of his 
cramped position, crawled backward a little way, and 
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when he thought it safe he rose to his feet and made a 
bee line for the beach. 

He had found the road, and wondered how it could 
have been missed by his fellows. 

He ran, and was making splendid progress, when his 
foot suddenly caught on a root of the giant banyan 
tree and he fell with stunning force on the ground. 

For a few moments he was too dizzy to stand, so he 
sat looking round and waiting for his nerves to get 
strong enough for his continued journey. 

But misfortune followed him; he had been seen, and 
before he could rise a score of naked savages were 
surrounding him. 

“Brave fellows!” he ejaculated ; “twenty against one. 
Well, come on, the odds will be smaller presently.” 

The savages joined hands and began to dance round 
him, just as he had seen American boys and girls do in 
school play yards. 

The savages yelled, they screeched, they shouted as 
they danced, and Tom began to wonder whether they 
were going to be friendly or otherwise. He had not 
long to wait, for the dance stopped, and instead of 
clasping hands, each savage grasped his sling and fitted 
a stone nicely in it. 

“All right, my hearties!” cried Tom. “Two can 
play at that game.” 

The savages hesitated about throwing the stones, not 
because they doubted their ability to kill him, but they 
wanted to prolong his misery. 

Tom was not going to wait any longer, so he took 
aim at one of the savages and drew the trigger. 

The man fell like a log. 
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the odds were reduced. 

A number of stones fell round the marine, but not 
one struck him. 

He managed to load one of his pistols, and a third 
savage bit the dust. 

Drawing his knife, which he had stuck in his belt, he 
made a dash through the line and ran like the very 
wind down the road. 

“Narrow squeak, that,” he gasped when he rested to 
get breath. 

He had rested too soon, for a number of savages 
were upon him, and bore him to the ground before he 
realized that they were so near. 

They took his weapons from him, and tried to shoot 
him, but as the pistols were not loaded they did not 
succeed, 5 

He managed to keep his knife, and with that he 
fought desperately. One after another retired wounded. 
The ground was red with blood, and Tom was so cov- 
ered with blood splashes that his best friend would 
not have known him. 

However agile and skillful a man may be, he cannot 
hope to defend himself successfully against twenty 
savages. 

Tom thought his hour had come. 

He tried to remember a prayer. It was a long time 
since he had prayed, and the words of his infantile pe- 
titions had vanished from his mind. 

The sublime and the ridiculous are not far divided, as 
Tom found, for not remembering a prayer, he gave 
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vent to his feelings in one of the most unearthly noises 
that ever proceeded from a civilized man. 

It was ear-splitting, and the savages fell back as 
though they had heard the voice of a demon. 

Then Tom laughed and again uttered the strange 
noise, but that did not have the same effect on the 
Typee savages. They gathered round him, and began 
to beat him with their hands. He retaliated with his 
fists; the knife had been wrenched from him and had 
fallen to the ground. 

What could even a nineteenth century pugilist do 
against twenty wild and furious men? 

Tom was losing his strength, and at last was tripped 
up. He fell on his back, and instantly the savages were 
upon him, tearing off his clothes. 

All the time the marine was muttering all sorts of 
imprecations on his murderers, as he thought they 
would be, but the natives cared not, and at last he was 
as naked as he was born. 

The natives stepped back to laugh at his white skin, 
white in comparison with theirs, though brown as 
brown could be, when compared with an ordinary 
American. 

To the savages, the pale skin was an evidence of 
weakness, and they ridiculed him, but he could stand 
shafts of scorn better than their assaults with stones. 

One of the natives tried to put on Tom’s shirt. An- 
other began to pull on his trousers, but they were un- 
accustomed to clothes, and made a sorry attempt. 

Then the others saw that the possession of the clothes 
would be a proud thing for the fortunate ones, and 
they began to quarrel as to whom the clothes belonged. 
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Each declared that he had done more than the others 
to secure them. 

In the confusion the trousers got torn leg from leg, 
so that they were in reality a pair. This made three 
articles over which to fight. 

Tom watched their quarrels, and wondered if it 
would not be to his advantage. 

He picked up the pistols they had dropped, but he 
was unable to load them, as the natives had his powder 
and bullets, but they made good clubs. 

He succeeded in getting the knife, and then saw that 
his moment had come. 

He knocked one man on the head with a pistol, then 
another, and before they could recover from their sur- 
prise at seeing two of their number fall, Tom had 
started away like a stag. 

He did not stop to see whether, he was followed, but 
ran as fast as he could move his tired legs. 

The camp was in sight at last, and he felt safe. He 
forgot that he was naked, but ran on faster and faster 
as the distance grew less. 

He saw every man staring at him, and wondered 
why they got their muskets ready. 

They had not recognized him, and thought that he 
might be the advance guard of the enemy. 

But Tom ran on, and reached Capt. Porter, who was 
sitting on a powder cask. 

Throwing himself on the ground, he exclaimed: 
“Am I within my time, captain?” 

“Why, bless me, is it you, Tom ?” 

“Indeed it is, sir. Have I been too long?” 
“No, Tom, the three hours are not yet up.” 
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“Thank you, sir. I am glad I did it.” 
The poor fellow was so exhausted that he could say 
no more, but fainted right at Capt. Porter’s feet. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A MOUNTAIN STORM. 


Long Tom was congratulated on his escape from 
the savages, but he received the commiseration of his 
comrades on the loss of his clothes, especially as it was 
difficult to get a spare suit at that time. He was, how- 
ever, rigged out, and, as he declared, that were it not 
for the mosquitoes and black gnats, he could fight just 
as well without clothes as with, why, it stood to reason 
that any garments were acceptable. 

Capt. Porter rewarded him for his excellent scouting, 
and thanked him for the valuable work he had done. 

The power of the enemy was now known, and Por- 
ter resolved to teach the savages a lesson they would 
not soon forget. 

He selected two hundred men, and told them that 
they would start that very night. 

The native allies were pleased, and got their weapons 
ready, but their enthusiasm was cut short by Porter 
telling them that he should not need their services that 
time, but he trusted them to repel any attack made on 
the ships or the small crew left in charge. 

While they were disappointed at not being allowed to 
join the expedition, their pride was satisfied by the 
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trust and reliance placed in them. Had they heard the 
private instructions given to the officer in charge of the 
ships, they would have changed their minds. 

‘Do not trust anyone of them. They are a lot of 
treacherous scoundrels,” said Porter, “and I am only 
leaving them behind because I fear they might go over 
to the enemy.” 

“If I see any signs of treachery, I shall shoot the 
offender at once.” 

“You have authority to do so.” 

The moon was shining in all its glorious beauty, and 
clothed the hills and valleys with a soft, silvery light, 
which made the tropical scene more enchanting than 
when the sun was pouring its hot rays on it. 

No one could realize the grandeur of a tropical moon- 
light night unless they have stretched themselves under 
the palm-leaf shadows and dreamed of the earthly para- 
dise in which they were. ) 

The road taken would have been impossible had not 
the moon illuminated the scene, for it was up the moun- 
tain side, along narrow paths, on the edge of fearful 
precipices, through tangled jungles, across swamps and 
numerous rivers. 

Porter wanted to take the enemy in the rear, and so 
surprise them. 

It was midnight when the expedition reached the 
summit of a rocky peak, which overlooked the valley in 
which the Typees were encamped. 

Shouts of revelry, the noise of drum beating, the dis- 
cordant tom-toms, the singing of war songs and loud 
shouts of defiance reached the ears of the Americans, 
who could see the enemy, but were themselves unseen. 
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“What mean those noises?” Porter asked a native 
guide. 

“They are celebrating their triumph,’ was the an- 
swer. 

“Find out all you can about them. I will send a man 
with you.” 

So fearful was Porter of treachery that he would 
not trust the native out of his sight for a minute unless 
he was accompanied by an American. 

In half an hour the native and his companion re- 
turned, and announced that the Typees were calling on 
their gods to send rain and so prevent the Mallekees 
using their bouhies—muskets. 

“They will have to call a long time, for there are no 
signs of rain.” 

“It comes very suddenly in these parts.” 

The Americans were anxious to charge down the 
mountain side and cut short the cries of triumph, but 
Wilson and Long Tom agreed with the native guides 
that it would be impossible, even in the moonlight, to 
descend the mountain into the Typee camp, for the 
path was too precipitous. There was nothing to be 
done but to wait for daylight. 

“Sleep, my brave fellows,” said Porter, “so that to- 
morrow we may teach these savages a lesson.” 

The weary men threw themselves on the ground, 
and in a very few minutes all were asleep. 

Instead of a long night’s rest, their sleep only lasted 
an hour, for a heavy cloudburst deluged them with rain, 
and as each man sprang to his feet, he saw that, instead 
of the bright moonlight, the sky was black with rain 
clouds, which had gathered in that little hour, and were 
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so dense that the sailors could not see a foot in front 
of them. 

From the valleys came the triumphant shouts of the 
delighted Typees, who believed that the rain had come 
in direct answer to the call on their gods. 

The shower was no ordinary one, for the water 
came down in sheets, carrying with it great masses of 
rocks, which the water loosened from their anchor- 
ages, forming rivers down the mountain side. 

The Americans tried to keep their powder dry, but 
the elements were too much for them, and when morn- 
ing came, and there was a cessation of the terrible rain, 
it was found that half the powder had been rendered 
unfit for use. 

The road down the mountain side had become so 
slippery that it was impossible to descend, and the hap- 
less sailors knew that they had endured all the miseries 
of the march and the rain for nothing. 

Porter sighed as he ordered a retreat to the Happah 
village to await better weather. 

Young Farragut, who had been allowed to accom- 
pany the expedition, called the captain to one side and 
whispered : 

“Can’t we give the savages a little dose of medicine ?” 

“I don’t see what we can do?” 

“Captain, there is much good powder left; don’t let 
us go away, without at least saluting the natives.” 

“David, you are a born fighter. If ever there is a 
war when you are a man, you will make yourself 
known.” 

“T hope so. I dreamed last night that I was stand- 
ing in the rigging of a large war ship, and from that 
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position was giving orders to train the guns on the 
walls of a strongly fortified city. I became so excited 
that I fell into the water, and then I awoke to find my- 
self lying in a puddle of water six inches deep.” 

Capt. Porter laughed; he indulged the young middy 
to a very great extent, and allowed him considerable 
freedom. 

“Better fall in the puddle than in the ocean, my boy.” 

The two were silent for a few moments, perhaps try- 
ing to mentally bridge over the future to see what it had 
in store for each. 

Porter did not live to see young David Farragut 
become an admiral, but a day did come when David 
Glasgow Farragut stood in the rigging of his ship and 
directed the siege of Vicksburg. 

“Fall in!’ The order was given by the captain, as 
he turned away from his adopted son. 

“Men, we will give the natives a volley, just to let 
them know we are watching them.” 

Porter placed his men in the most available positions, 
and then waited for a few minutes until the shouts of 
the savages grew more and more triumphant. 

Shire!’ 

As the volley rang out the natives stopped their 
shouts. It was the first intimation they had of the near 
presence of the Americans. 

Women shrieked, men began to beat the war drums 
and blow horns; children yelled, pigs squealed, as they 
were hastily gathered together to be driven to a place of 
safety. 

To those ignorant savages the volley was a mystery. 
Not an American was in sight. The natives looked 
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along the river road, never thinking of the mountain 
heights. 

In the midst of the confusion caused by that fortu- 
nate volley, the Americans retreated, without having 
been seen by their foes. 

They were welcomed by the Happahs, who consid- 
ered that the few Americans had done well. 

Everything that would minister to their comfort was 
brought to them. Bananas, fruits of all kinds, cocoa- 
nuts, hogs, everything that could be transported, was 
laid willingly at the feet of the wonderful white men. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
“WAR IS HELLY’ 


The next morning the sky was clear and the weather 
perfect. 

Porter called his men together and told them that the 
work of restoring friendship by heartless war must be 
done that day ; that peace could only come through war. 

Again the men willingly climbed the steep rocky 
sides of the mountain, knowing that the surest way to 
victory laid in that direction. 

The storm of the previous day compelled the invaders 
to take a new route to the mountain top, and when they 
reached the summit every man uttered an exclamation 
of surprise. 

In the valley beneath, instead of the plain which they 
had seen the previous day, they saw a wide expanse of 
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land dotted all over with villages, farms and fruit 
groves, divided by well-erected stone walls. 

The villages were picturesque, the farms highly cul- 
tivated, and the Americans were surprised to see such 
a high state of civilization among savages. 

The Typees were watching for the enemy, and soon 
saw the sailors on the mountain. 

“Cowards!” shouted the Typees. 

Then the medicine men of the tribe began a song, 
which recited the daring deeds of the Typees, and how 
they had driven every tribe to sue for peace. 

“Mallekees can talk,” shouted the medicine men, “but 
they dare not fight, unless they can get behind trees or 
rocks.” 

Porter heard all that was said, and wished he could 
understand the language without the aid of an inter- 
preter, but he had no reason to doubt that the Happah 
guide translated correctly. 

“Tf you are not cowards, come down and fight.” 

Porter had difficulty in restraining his men, but he 
wanted to exhaust the natives before he risked the 
descent of the mountain. 

“Mallekees, cowards!’ shouted the men, again. 
“They dare not come and fight; they stand where the 
spears of brave men cannot reach them, and they kill 
their enemies, not as brave men would, but by taking 
them in the back, or firing on them from the clouds.” 

Porter sent a Happah chief halfway down the moun- 
tain to call a parley with the Typees. 

“The Typees are brave men; they love their families, 
they like to have nice homes, but if they oppose the 
Mallekees they will see their homes destroyed and their 
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women killed, their children starving and their braves 
dead.” 

The Happah was listened to with attention, and then 
a medicine man stepped forward and called in a loud 
voice: 

“Go, tell Opotee that the Typees know he is afraid. 
Only cowards or men who are afraid of death talk of 
making peace before they fight. Go, tell Opotee that 
if he is brave he will bring his men down and will fight 
squarely with my people.” 

There was no use in further parleying, so the order 
was given to descend the cliff. 

The Typees kept up a rapid fire as the jackies de- 
scended the precipitous cliff, but the men kept on, ap- 
parently oblivious of the onslaught. 

A small tableland was reached, and then the order 
was given to fall in line. 

“Ready! Aim! Fire!” 

The muskets sent forth their leaden messengers of 
death, and many a Typee fell to rise no more. 

“Load!” 

The natives shouted that the Americans were cow- 
ards. 

“Ready! Aim! Fire!” 

Before the smoke cleared away another order had 
been given, and the men were rushing down the rocks 
amid a shower of stones, which felled many a man, with 
nearly killing effect. 

But the brave jackies kept on and marched in steady 
order after reaching the valley, to the banks of the river. 
_ Here they rested a few minutes, and then fording 

the stream, pushed forward to the nearest village. 
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The Typees saw that they had not to deal with 
cowards. 

Steadily the well-drilled men from the Essex 
marched, the natives hanging on the flank of the col- 
umn as it advanced, now and then making fierce 
charges, but always beaten back with severe losses. 

The sailors suffered very little, and were soon in 
possession of the village, behind the walls of which the 
main body halted, while scouts were sent out to recon- 
noiter. 

It was in this first village fight that Porter saw why 
the natives accused every enemy of cowardice. Words 
are the reflex of the mind, and often a guilty conscience 
speaks. 

The Typees were cowards, and thought everyone was 
equally dastardly. 

When they saw that they were being driven back 
into the village, and that they were being mowed down 
by the musket shots of the sailors, they called the 
women and children together and each man sheltered 
himself behind one of the gentler sex, or it might be, 
his own children. 

To fire meant to kill some of the women and chil- 
dren; not to fire was equivalent to defeat and death. 

It was a terrible alternative, but one that had to be 
met. 

“We do not fight women and children,” said Porter. 
“Take them away and meet us like men.” 

The only answer was a shower of the deadly spears, 
which these men use in village fighting. 

One of the Happah guides declared that the spears 
were poisoned, and it was readily believed. 
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The order was given to fire, and every jacky tried to 
aim at a man, instead of the woman whe was in front 
of him. 

Alas! many an innocent child and equally innocent 
woman had to fall through the cowardice of the men, 
who were supposed to protect them. 

The Typees were driven back to the walls of the 
village, where they made the last stand. 

Then the torch was applied and soon the entire vil- 
lage was destroyed. 

The houses were thatched with dried leaves, which 
blazed up quickly and reduced them to ashes in a few 
minutes. 

The invaders then fell in line and marched up the 
valley to the next village, again having to contest every 
foot of ground. The natives would not give in; they 
scorned all peaceful overtures, though Porter tried to 
make such easy terms with them that it almost looked 
as if the Americans were admitting defeat. 

Village after village was burned, hundreds of Typees 
were killed, and many women and children shared their 
fate. 

After marching four miles and destroying several 
villages, the men from the Essex found themselves in 
front of a much larger village, which was strongly forti- 
fied. 

It was evidently the Typee capital. 

„Once more Porter tried to make peace. 

His messengers were treated with scorn, and when 
he for a last time sent overtures, the Typee took one of 
the Happahs, cut the poor fellow’s body in pieces, and 
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sent them to Porter, saying that they would serve him 
the same way. 

The Americans must fight. 

It was obnoxious to them, because they wanted to 
meet men worthy of their steel, not cowards. 

The order was given to scale the wall, and at once 
the remnant of the jackies were clambering over the 
wall and into the village. 

Resistance was useless. 

The brave sailors carried everything before them, 
and in less than an hour the capital was in their pos- 
session. 

The capital was an evidence of civilization. The 
streets were laid out with regularity, the houses were 
comfortable, the fortifications well built. It seemed a 
pity to destroy what had taken so long to build. 

But as a great general said eighty years later, “War 
is hell,” so those civilized savages of Nookaheevah were 
made to feel all the horrors of this terrible scourge, war. 

Orders were given to destroy the capital, and the 
flames from burning houses, the smoke from smolder- 
ing vegetation ascended together and made the scene, 
lately so beautiful, one of horror. 

The Typees were beaten, their bold spirit had been 
broken, strong men sat down and broke their spears 
across their knees, while the old men lamented the loss 
of the towns and villages. 

Before the Americans commenced their march to the 
beach, a delegation of the Typees waited upon Porter 
and craved for “eternal peace.” 

A treaty was drawn up and signed by the chiefs of 
the Typee nation, as well as Capt. Porter. Then the 
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Typees formed in line and marched as an escort with 
their recent foes nearly to the beach. 

The American loss had been slight and the victory 
was a great one, though not one of the victors cared to 
talk of the fight with the savages. 

Within a few days all the tribes of the island had 
begged for peace, and no more would the Americans be 
called cowards. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
FACE TO FACE WITH THE ENEMY. 


All energy was now devoted to repairing the ships 
so that they might proceed to sea. 

On the ninth of December the Essex and the Essex, 
Junior, were ready to sail. A large stock of fresh pro- 
visions, of hogs, cocoanuts and bananas had been taken 
on board, and the men were eager for a cruise. 

The New Zealander was loaded with oil taken from 
other prizes, and was ordered to proceed to New York, 
while the Greenwich, Seringapatam and Hammond 
were to remain at the islands until the Essex should 
return for them. 

When it became known that the two ships were to 
sail on the following day, a new difficulty arose. 

The majority of the men were ready to sail, but a 
goodly minority had used their shore leave during the 
two months so well that they did not wish to leave the 
island, and many begged to be allowed to exchange 
places with those who were to remain behind. 
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Capt. Porter was stern and refused to allow the ex- 
changes to be made. 

The captain went on shore to make final arrange- 
ments, when he met with an adventure that he never 
forgot. 

With two officers he was walking along the beach, 
when a number of girls rushed out from their hiding 
places and surrounded the Americans. 

They were good-looking; their faces had not been 
disfigured with the paint used by the older women, 
their complexions lighter than the average, their forms 
as perfect as ever came from the hand of nature. 

“My good girls,” Porter said, “to what are we in- 
debted for this salutation?” 

“Please, good Mallekee, I want Tom,” exclaimed one 
of the girls. 

“And, please, let me have Ned.” 

“Don’t take Jack away from me. I shall die.” 

“What are you talking about?” asked the astonished 
captain. 

The girls began to talk all at once, until there was 
such a babble of broken English, Taeeh and Happah 
dialects, that the poor Americans were almost distracted. 

When, from sheer exhaustion, the girls stopped, 
Porter was able to understand that the sailors had been 
flirting with the native girls, and now the poor crea- 
tures were heartbroken at the thought of being left 
behind. 

“A sailor must go where duty calls,’ answered the 
captain. 

Again the wail came from the girls, and closer be- 
came the circle, until it really seemed that these warlike 
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young ladies meant to use force unless their demands 
were complied with. 

By a little diplomacy the officers were able to quiet 
the furious young amazons. 


The girls followed to the beach and watched the boat 
put off with the officers. 


Capt. Porter called all hands to the quarter-deck and 
addressed them: 

“T understand that you have been flirting with the 
native girls. I was wrong to permit so much shore 
leave. Now, I want you all to know that not one of 
you will be allowed to go on shore during the few hours 
we stay here.” 

“Let me go and say good-by to Polly,” one of the 
jackies implored. 

“I will not stay an hour on shore if you will let me 
go and see my sweetheart once more.” 

“T have said that no one shall be allowed to leave the 
vessel.” 

There was considerable grumbling, and the men made 
certain motions to the girls on shore, which were evi- 
dently understood. 

There was a wild, wailing shout from the girls, and 
then a score, at least, jumped into the water and swam 
to the Essex. 

They climbed up the chains and had to be forcibly 
pushed back into the sea. 
~ Undaunted, they again tried to reach the deck, and 
some of the sailors would have helped them had they 
dared. 

It was a scene never to be forgotten. 
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Farragut, in his diary, writes that he never felt so 
sad as he did when he saw the devotion of those girls. 

At last they saw that they would not be allowed to 
board the vessel, and they swam back to the shore. 

That night three sailors slipped over the side and 
swam to the shore, bent on seeing their sweethearts 
once more. 

Capt. Porter was prepared and had a patrol on the 
beach. 

“Halt! The word!” 

The three men who had braved the ocean waves, like 
Leander of old, knew that they were doomed. They 
had not the password, so had to surrender themselves. 

They were put in irons and returned to the ship. 

One sailor threatened to be almost mutinous, and 
Porter rebuked him before the crew and allowed him 
to leave the ship, sending him to the shore in a native 
canoe. 

The jackies sprang into the rigging, set the canvas, 
and the wind seemed almost joyous as it filled the sails 
and sent the good frigate scudding along. 

An hour after the ship had set sail and the sorrowing 
nymphs on the land were fading from view, an officer 
was accosted by one of the men and told that three girls 
were on board. 

The officer reported to the first lieutenant, and he in 
turn to Capt. Porter. 

Good-hearted as the genial officer was, this was some- 
thing more than he could stand, and the men heard an 
expression of temper which very much astounded them. 

He commanded that the ship should be put back and 
that the girls should be brought before him. 
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He recognized the three as being among those who 
had surrounded him before he left the island. 

Looking very sternly at them, he asked the names of 
the sailors they had come to visit, but a strange fear 
prevented them answering. 

“Unless you tell me, I shall have to throw you over- 
board.” 

The girls looked at the dim outline of the coast and 
realized that no swimmer, however powerful, could 
hope to reach land. 

“Throw us overboard,” said one of the girls. “It is 
better to die than to live without those we love.” 

Porter could not help admiring the courage of the 
girls, but before he had time to frame an answer, three 
jackies rushed into his presence. 

“If these girls have done wrong, the fault is ours,” 
said Ned, a big New England sailor. 

“Did you invite them to come on board ?” 

“Tf there is any punishment to be dealt out, we are 
the guilty ones.” 

“Answer my question; did you invite them to come 
on board?” 

“That, captain, as men, we cannot answer.” 

“Answer, or I'll have you placed in irons, and when 
out at sea you shall be triced up and have forty lashes 
apiece.” 

“That is for you to say, captain, but me and my mates 
cannot answer your question.” 
~ Porter assumed an expression of anger and ordered 
the men to be heavily manacled. 

The Essex was within half a mile of land, and orders 
were given to lower a boat and to take the three girls 
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to the shore. There was a great amount of weeping, 
but the navy of the United States could not be swerved 
from its course by the tears of three half-civilized girls, 
and so the boat was pulled farther and farther away 
from the frigate. 

When about halfway the girls leaped overboard and 
swam for the shore, thus relieving the men from further 
trouble. 

When the Essex was out a few miles the prisoners 
were released and it came to their ears that the captain 
admired their gallant conduct in trying to save the girls 
from punishment. 

After an uneventful voyage of fifty-six days, the two 
vessels reached Valparaiso. 

The frigate entered the harbor at once and cast 
anchor, but the Essex, Junior, was ordered to cruise 
about outside, keeping a close watch for the British. 

The citizens of Valparaiso received the Americans 
warmly, saluting the Stars and Stripes, and making a 
liberal display of bunting all through the city. 

Entertainments were given, banquets succeeded ban- 
quets, and the wildest enthusiasm was manifested. 

Then came the great culmination. A grand ball was 
to be given on board the Essex on the night of the 
seventh of February, 1814. 

On that occasion the Essex, Junior, was allowed to 
anchor at a point near the entrance of the harbor, where 
a full view of the ocean could be obtained. The officers 
were to participate in the ball. 

Lieut. Downes and his officers, in full dress, attended 
the function, and entered into the spirit of the gayety 
with fervor. 
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The frigate was decorated in the most lavish man- 
ner; no expense was spared, and the florists of the city 
declared that the Yankees spent their money like 
princes. Awnings stretched from stem to stern, and 
flags of all nations, save that of England, floated from 
every available place in the rigging. The ship was 
fully dressed. 

Just as in the following year in Europe, “there was a 
sound of revelry by night,” so the Americans banished 
the thought of war from their minds and “all went 
merry as a marriage bell.” 

The young officers danced, perhaps clumsily, with the 
beauties of the city; the elder officers were equally gal- 
lant, and everyone expressed a wish that many more 
such entertainments might be held. 

At midnight the officers of the Essex, Junior, re- 
turned to their ship, but it was two hours later before 
the people from the city were handed down the gang- 
way and pulled ashore. 

The Essex, Junior, weighed anchor and began to 
cruise up and down on looking for the enemy. 

The decks of the Essex were strewed with flowers 
and flags, hundreds of gay lanterns still hung in the 
rigging, when the Essex, Junior, was seen sailing into 
the harbor, with a signal flying. 

The signal quartermaster saw the signal and opened 
his code. 

„Capt. Porter stood anxiously by, waiting the reading 
of the signal. He had only a few minutes to wait, for 
the quartermaster announced : 

“Two enemy’s ships in sight!” 

More than half the crew of the Essex were on shore. 
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A signal was given for them to return, and while 
waiting for them, the decks were cleared, the ports 
opened and the guns got ready for action. 

The Essex, Junior, anchored in a supporting posi- 
tion. In less than an hour and a half the ship was 
ready for action, though it was scarcely likely that the 
neutrality of the port would be violated. 

The strange vessels were the British men-of-war 
Cherub and Phebe. The two vessels were sent to the 
Pacific on purpose to destroy the Essex. 

It was about eight in the morning when the two ves- 
sels rounded into the harbor and bore toward the 
American ships. 

The Phebe, the larger of the two Britishers, drew 
close to the Essex, thinking to capture her at her moor- 
ings, though in a neutral port. 

The Essex was ready for any emergency. The men 
were all at quarters and the deck cleared for action, 
every man waiting with breathless anxiety for the order 
to board. 

The British captain, dressed in a pea-jacket, jumped 
on the after gun, and in a loud voice called out: 

“Capt. Hillyar’s compliments to Capt. Porter, and 
hopes he is well.” 

“Very well, I thank you,” replied Porter ; “but I hope 
you will not come too near, for fear some accident 
might take place, which would be disagreeable to you.” 

Porter waved his trumpet, and at the signal up went 
the kedge anchors to the yardarms, ready to grapple 
the enemy. 

The British captain braced back his yards and an- 
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swered that if he did fall aboard him it would be purely 
accidental. 

“Very well,” answered the gallant Yankee, “you have 
no business where you are. If you touch a yardarm 
of this ship, I shall board you instantly.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
WAITING FOR AN OPPORTUNITY. 


The English captain laughed as he heard the threat 
of Capt. Porter, for he thought it was all a piece of 
braggadocio. 

The Phebe got so near that the two vessels almost 
fouled. 

“Boarders make ready!” cried Porter, and at once the 
boarding crew of the Essex crowded forward to the 
bow, armed to the teeth and stripped ready for a fight. 

The Phebe was entirely at the mercy of the Essex. 
She was lying in such a position that she could not 
bring a gun to bear in her own defense. 

Capt. Hillyar, from his position on the taffrail, saw 
the boarders ready to spring at the word of command, 
and he saw the guns trained on his ship, ready to be 
fired, and he trembled. 

“He was clearly in the wrong. Porter would have 
been justified in firing on him, but Capt. Porter was 
chivalrous, and when the British captain apologized and 
declared that it was all a mistake, the American ac- 
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cepted the apology and let the Phebe remain unmo- 
lested. 

Many a battle has been precipitated by the hasty 
firing of a shot by some crazy enthusiast, and the 
Phebe might have gone to the bottom had it not been 
for the quick action of one of the officers on board the 
Essex. 

Ned, the gunner, had been on shore leave that day, 
and when he returned, his brain was hazy from heavy 
drinking. 

He heard the call to quarters, and sobered up suffi- 
ciently to reach his gun. 

He stood with a lighted brand in his hand, swaying 
unsteadily and struggling to keep himself awake until 
the order should be given to fire. 

Half intoxicated, yet with sufficient sense left to know 
that he must not apply the fire to the priming until the 
order was given, he waited, half asleep and half dazed. 

He looked through the porthole and saw the Phebe, 
but his befuddled brain thought he saw more, for at the 
porthole of the British vessel he fancied he saw an 
Englishman making faces at him. 

He was furious. No Britishers should make faces 
at an American man-of-war’s man, while he could raise 
his fiery brand and touch off the priming. 

“My fine fellow,” he shouted, “I’ll soon stop your 
making faces!” 

He looked at the priming, and was about to apply the 
burning brand, when young Farragut raised his hand, 
and with a quick blow laid Ned full length on the deck. 

The blow saved the Phebe, but in all probability lost 
the Essex. 
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The two hostile ships cast anchor within gunshot of 
the Essex, and seemed determined to wait until they 
could attack the American. 

The officers frequently met on shore, and a friend- 
ship sprang up between them, though each side waited 
the opportunity to let loose “the dogs of war.” 

“How long do you stay here?” asked Capt. Hillyar 
one day, when he met Capt. Porter in the city. 

“I do not know; how long do you stay ?” 

“TIl be frank with you, Porter. You are a good fel- 
low, but a dangerous enemy, and my government has 
given me the commission to send your ship to the bot- 
tom, or take it captive.” 

“T thought as much, Hillyar, but do you know I have 
a presentiment that I shall not be the one to lose my 
ship ?” s 

“You have had good luck, but against your luck 
there is now matched British pluck, and we shall see 
which wins.” 

“I do not think much of British pluck when you 
have to send three vessels to capture one small Amer- 
ican frigate.” 

“Three vessels ?” 

“Yes; I hear that you have the Raccoon outside and 
the Cherub and Phæbe in the harbor.” 

“And you have the Essex, Junior.” 

“I will make you an offer, Hillyar. Will you enter- 

stain it?” 

“What is it?” 

“T will take the Essex outside Chilean waters; you 
shall take the Phebe, and when five miles out, we will 
fight and the best ship shall win.” 
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“That would be placing the British ship in danger.” 

“So it will be in danger whenever we meet.” 

Hillyar laughed and Porter knew from that laugh 
that the British would try treachery if a chance offered. 

At the masthead of the Essex floated the flag, with 
the motto: 

“Free trade and sailors’ rights.” 

This flag gave great offense to the British, and Por- 
ter was asked to furl it as long as he remained in a 
neutral port, but he refused. 

Then the British displayed a flag, with the motto: 

“God and country. British sailors’ best rights. 
Traitors offend both.” 

Porter saw the new flag, and resolved that he would 
not be outdone in argument, so he had a new flag 
painted and flung it to the breeze, with the inscription: 

“God, our country and liberty. Tyrants offend 
them.” 

The two captains discussed the flags on shore, where 
they met amicably, and again Porter renewed his chal- 
lenge to meet the Phebe outside the harbor, but the 
Briton again refused. 

The crews of the rival ships kept up an evening 
discussion by means of songs. They sang at each 
other. 

The English would start “God Save the King,” and 
as soon as the notes reached the Americans, they would 
sing in as loud a voice as possible, “Yankee Doodle.” 

The poets of the forecastle manufactured songs, 
which they thought would be particularly annoying to 
the other side. Some of those songs have been handed 
down to us. 
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One American song recited at length the capture of 
the Guerriere, an incident ‘especially disagreeable to 
the British. The first verse was as follows: 


“Ye tars of our country, who seek on the main 
The cause for the wrongs your country sustain, 
Rejoice and be merry, for bragging John Bull 
Has got a sound drubbing from brave Capt. Hull.” 


When a song like that reached twenty verses in 
length, and each verse more galling to the enemy 
than the preceding one, it can easily be imagined that 
the British felt sore. They retaliated by telling in 
rhyme of the capture of the Chesapeake, news of which 
just reached Valparaiso. The British poetry was no 
better than the American. One verse ran like this: 


“Brave Broke, he waved his sword, 

And he cried, ‘Now, lads, aboard; 

And we'll stop their singing, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy, OP” 


For weeks the ships lay opposite each other, neither 
daring, nor wishing, to violate the neutrality of the 
port, yet each wanting to attack the other. 

Several times scrimmages took place on shore be- 
tween members of the rival crews, and occasionally 
bad feeling was engendered, yet on the whole every- 
thing was pleasant, and no one would have thought 
that the crews were anxious to fly at each other's 

“throats at the word of command. 

Midshipman Menzies was on shore one day and in- 
dulged rather more freely than was wise in that bev- 
erage which, as Shakespeare said, was “an enemy 
which would steal away their brains.” 
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Midshipman Menzies became very boastful, and in 
the presence of some English middies declared that 
Englishmen were cowards and were afraid to fight. 

Naturally this aroused all the fighting spirit in the 
British youths, and they called upon the American to 
withdraw his assertion, or to fight. 

Menzies, fired by wine, refused to apologize and re- 
peated his assertion. 

One of the English boys went up to Menzies and 
slapped his face. 

That was a challenge, which in those days could not 
be ignored. Each drew his short sword, and a duel 
would have been fought had not one of the other mid- 
dies stepped between the combatants. 

“Fight if you want to, but let it be with nature’s 
weapons, your good fists,” he said, and the two young 
officers agreed. 

The common sense of the speaker brought both 
angry officers to the remembrance that an order had 
been issued prohibiting the drawing of swords by offi- 
cers of either the British or American ships in the city. 

On board the Essex boxing had been taught and the 
young officers knew quite as well as their English 
brothers the value of good knock-out blows. 

A ring was formed round the boys and fair play was 
assured. 

After a lot of feinting and dodging, Menzies forced 
the fight by a lead with his left, at the same time turn- 
ing his head a little to the right and bringing his right 
arm up to parry the return blow, or to have it ready 
to follow, if able. 

To Menzies’ surprise, his left lead was met by the 
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Englishman’s left, and this disconcerted the American. 
A second time Menzies tried a left hander, and kis op- 
ponent ducked his head, so that the blow went clean 
over his shoulder, while he brought his right across 
over the American’s arm and landed on his jaw. 

Menzies fell like a log, but was on his feet again 
before five could be counted. The round had been 
fought according to the gentlemen’s rules, as they 
were called, to distinguish scientific fighting from the 
pugilism of the prize ring. 

Menzies discarded those rules, and began to follow 
the coarser rules then in vogue, and tried to blind his 
opponent, but the Englishman could stand punishment, 
and for every blow he received on his eyes, he gave one 
just as good on the American’s nose. Very soon Men- 
zies began to feel groggy, through the loss of blood, 
and after a few more blows, he sank exhausted to the 
fioor, unable to rise without assistance. He had been 
beaten, and had learned a lesson which he never forgot. 
He knew that it was wrong to accuse any nation, or 
individuals, of cowardice without proof, and the vic- 
tory of the English middy did good, for it made Men- 
zies respect the individuals making up a nation. 

He learned that Englishmen are as brave as any 
men on the face of the earth, and that, though their 
government may be in the wrong at times, it is not 
right to blame individuals and brand them as cowards. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
VICTORY BEFORE HONOR. 


Capt. Porter was encumbered with his prizes; he 
dare not burn them in the harbor, for that would have 
involved him with the local authorities, and the Brit- 
ish ships watched the mouth of the harbor so closely 
that it seemed impossible to get outside. 

“We are bottled up,” exclaimed Porter on the tenth 
day of March, “and it seems that we cannot draw the 
cork.” 

“Give me permission to try,” Lieut. Downes replied. 

“What could you do?” 

“T would go out, taking one of the prizes with me; 
the British would try to intercept me; I would pretend 
that I did not want to fight; would clap on all sail and 
make the enemy believe I was running away. Then, 
when I was pursued, you could come out and catch the 
Phabe between two fires.” 

“But what about the Cherub?” 

“T can whip the Cherub, and you can take care of the 
Phebe.” 

“That is very true, if I could get near enough; but 
our carronades are no good against their long eigh- 
teens.” 

“What do you propose, then?” 

“A very wild idea occurred to me the other night. 
I thought I would try the same tactics as the Phebe; 
that is, I would change my position, get close to the 
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Phebe, and then wait for some crazy man to start the 
fight.” } 

A few days later the Essex had a chance to tow the 
Hector, a prize, out of the harbor and set her on fire. 

At that time, the Essex could have escaped, but the 
chivalry and pluck of its commander would not allow 
an act that looked like fear. 

Porter wanted a fight; the British equally hungered 
for one, but up that time all the advantage was on the 
side of the enemy, and Porter had no desire to fight a 
losing battle. 

The British had gone outside the harbor to wait for 
the Essex, and a fight would have meant certain de- 
struction, for the frigate could have been blown to 
pieces before it got near enough to do damage with its 
carronades. ‘ 

Two weeks later the Essex, Junior, began to signal 
from the mouth of the harbor. 

The first flag that was run up was T. Then fol- 
lowed D, and in quick succession the letters S. J. B. 
The signal quartermaster looked up his secret code and 
read: 

“The enemy is leaving its anchorage and sails are 
set for the harbor.” 

Then more flags were run up, and again the book 
was referred to, and Porter smiled as the quartermas- 
ter read out: 

“The enemy is seeking a fight. The Phebe is alone.” 

Porter signaled back to the Essex, Junior, to come 
into the harbor and leave the Phebe to the Essex. 

Very soon the British ship was seen at the mouth of 
the harbor, and alone. 
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She ran up her motto flag, hove to, and fired a gun 
to windward. 

A tremendous cheer went up from the crew of the 
Essex, for that action on the part of the enemy was a 
challenge to fight. 

Porter gave his orders rapidly, and put out to meet 
the Phebe. 

But the Britisher had no intention of engaging in a 
fair fight. For no sooner did the Essex reach the 
mouth of the harbor, than the Phebe joined her con- 
sort, the Cherub, and the two bore down on the Essex. 

The American returned to the harbor, and the cap- 
tain at once wrote such a stinging letter to Capt. Hill- 
yar that it was not likely to be forgotten. 

“You boast of British honor, and then prove how 
hollow are your pretensions by challenging me to bat- 
tle, only to lure me into a trap. Is this your idea of 
honor ?” 

Capt. Hillyar replied: 

“T have made a vow to send your ship to the bottom 
of the sea, and as a warrior I shall use any means I 
think best to accomplish such an end.” 

Then Capt. Porter taught the Englishman a lesson 
when he wrote: 

“You provoked me in the harbor to the point which 
made endurance difficult. I could at any time have 
sent the Phebe to the bottom, for you were helpless, 
and you knew it. My men were ready to board, and 
only when you saw them did you apologize for your in- 
sult. Did I take advantage of your helplessness? 
Your conscience will tell you that I preferred honor to 
a victory won at such a price.” 
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Another letter came from the Englishman, which 
made Porter regret that he-had ever been friendly to 
such a man. 

“Only a fool would have spared me then. I tell you 
that if ever I find you in such a position, I will prefer 
victory to that sham which you call honor.” 

Then came a final letter from Porter, in which he 
said: 

“T have held England in much esteem, for though I 
have fought her, yet it has been with certain com- 
punctions, for she has always been associated in my 
mind with all that was honorable and courageous, save 
when politics made her an enemy of the United States. 
I have looked forward to a day when the United States 
and England might be banded together in one strong 
alliance, leading the world in all that was great and 
noble, but if your sentiments are shared by the people 
of England and the governing class, then an alliance 
would stink in the nostrils of honorable men.” 

Years afterward England acknowledged that the 
American had the best of the argument, and that Capt. 
Hillyar did not act worthily. 

It was not the only time that Capt. Hillyar had 

proved that he was possessed of very little honor, for 
when Porter wrote to him soon after the two vessels 
met in the harbor, and asked him if he was prepared to 
respect the neutrality of the port, he answered with 
sapparent sincerity: “You have paid so much respect to 
the neutrality of the port, that I feel bound in honor to 
respect it.” Yet, several times he admitted that he was 
waiting a favorable opportunity to attack the Essex. 

The elements came to his assistance. 
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On the twenty-eighth of March a storm broke over 
the harbor, and the wind was so strong that it parted 
the larboard cable of the Essex, and the ship, drifting 
out to sea, dragged her starboard cable from its moor- 
ings. 

Porter crowded all sail on to get back into the har- 
bor, for he knew that the two, and perhaps three, 
British vessels were waiting outside for him, but just 
-as the Essex was answering to the sail and rounding 
the point, there came up a heavy squall, which carried 
away the main topmast, throwing several topmen into 
the sea. ; 

“We cannot make the harbor, sir,” reported the 
offcer. 

“I am afraid not; but we are in neutral waters, and 
can run into yonder cove and anchor there.” 

The Essex was headed for the little cove and came 
to anchor within a pistol shot of the shore. 


“Good thing we are in neutral waters, sir, for the 
frigate is badly damaged.” 

“Yes, and I think that Capt. Hillyar is too much a 
man to attempt to attack us while we are crippled.” 

The words had hardly left Porter’s lips five minutes 
before the two British ships were seen drawing near, 
and by their action showing that they intended attack- 
ing the crippled frigate. 

Two to one they were, and that one badly disabled. 

“British chivalry” had been often on the lips of Capt. 
Hillyar, and he it was who had said: “I feel proud to 
respect the neutrality of the port,” yet they were in that 
port still, and because the frigate was scarcely able to 
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make a stand, these two champions of British chivalry 
were going to attack her. 

The Essex got ready for action. The decks were 
cleared, the drums beat to quarters, and the men went 
to their places with that calm courage, which has ever 
characterized the American sailor and soldier. 

Each man knew in his heart that the action was 
hopeless, and each man felt that his last day had com- 
menced, for there was not one that imagined for a 
moment that the Essex would surrender while there was 
a man to load a gun. 

The midshipman had scarcely finished calling over 
the quarter-lists before the roar of a cannon announced 
the opening of the action. 

It is difficult to find a parallel in the history of civil- 
ized nations to this act of Great Britain. The Phebe 
could have been destroyed by the Essex in Valparaiso 
Harbor, when Capt. Hillyar tried to provoke Porter to 
action, but the American refrained because the harbor 
was a neutral one, and the Englishman was taken at a 
disadvantage. But now the tables were turned; the 
Essex was disabled; she was entirely unable to ma- 
nettver, which is so necessary in a sea fight. She had 
lost one of her cables and one of her masts; yet though 
at anchor in neutral water, the English thought it an 
excellent opportunity to attack her. 

Imagine a strong man, temporarily disabled by a 
sprained ankle and broken arm; what position would 
he be in to defend himself against an able-bodied and 
well-trained pugilist? If that pugilist should attack 
the disabled man, what would be the opinion of the 
world of his action? 
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Yet this is the position in which we must view the 
fight between the disabled Essex and the strong Phebe, 
aided by the equally strong Cherub. 

The Phebe had taken up a position under the stern 
of the frigate Essex, while the Cherub tried her for- 
tune on the bow. 

The Phebe fired her long eighteens rapidly, while 
such was the unfortunate position of the Essex that she 
could scarcely get a gun to bear in return. 

The Cherub fared badly at the bow, and soon had to 
join her consort at the stern. 

A destructive fire was poured into the frigate; men 
fell on every side, while the enemy hardly received a 
shot. 

“Tf we cannot move the ship, we must move the 
guns,” said Porter, and quickly three long guns were 
pointed out of the cabin window. 

Crash went the first shot, and tore away a piece of 
the Phebe’s bulwark. Crash went a second shot clear 
through the bow, and a third shot tore away the rig- 
ging. 

The Phabe clapped on all sail and sailed out of 
reach of the long guns, which Porter had moved. 

After repairing damages, the English commenced 
firing their long eighteens, and Porter could not reach 
the enemy. He cursed the folly of his government in 
fitting out the Essex with carronades instead of long 
guns, but it was too late to remedy the misfortune. 

Guns were getting short-handed ; officers had to take 
the places of those who were killed. 

A gun had just been dragged across the deck, when 
a shot came flying through the air and killed the four 
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men who stood ready to load and train it. Two of the 
brave fellows had their heads taken off as clean as if 
with a sword cut. 


Farragut did the work of several men; he says in his 
diary: “I performed the duty of captain’s aide, quarter 
gunner, powder-boy, and in fact, did everything that 
was required of me. When my services were not re- 
quired for other purposes, I generally assisted in work- 
ing a gun; would run and bring powder from the boys, 
and send them back for more, until the captain wanted 
me to carry a message; and this continued to occupy me 
during the action.” 

“Captain,” exclaimed a midshipman, as he came 
running up to Porter, “Tom, the gunner, has deserted 
his post.” 

“David, do your duty, sir.” 

David Farragut was only twelve years old, but he 
did not flinch. He seized a pistol and ran to find the 
coward, and shoot him in his tracks. But the gunner 
had slipped overboard and made his way to the shore. 

“What sail can you set?” Porter asked the sailing 
master. 

“Nothing but the flying jib, sir.” 

“Set it and try to reach the enemy.” 

It was a plucky thing to do, but the wind was favor- 
able, and though the Essex could not maneuver, she 
answered to the wind, and with her sails hanging loose 
from the yards, the jib took her down to the British. 

Then the carronades began to play, and the Cherub 
was so badly damaged that in less than ten minutes she 
had to haul off for repairs. 
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For the first time it looked as though the Americans 
might have a chance. 

But the chance was small. The decks were strewn 
with dead, the cockpit was full, and the enemy’s shots 
were every minute adding to the dead and dying. 

Those who were alive fought with a savage despera- 
tion and were perfectly willing to fight until they fell. 
History records but few such instances of courage. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE END OF THE CRUISE. 


“Go below for gun primers, David.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The boy descended, got the primers, and was coming 
up the ladder, when a man who was standing at the 
opening of the hatchway was struck full in the face 
with a cannon ball, and fell back, carrying young Far- 
ragut with him. 

The torn and mangled body fell on the boy and 
stunned him. He lay for a few moments unconscious ; 
then struggling to his feet, throwing off the horrible 
burden, he ran up the ladder, all covered with blood. 

“Are you wounded, David ?” 

“T think not, sir.” 

“Then where are the primers ?” 

“Pardon me, sir,” exclaimed the boy, as he again 
descended for the primers, which had been knocked out 
of his hands by the dead man. 
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As he reached the top of the ladder, he heard the 
whizzing of a shot, and saw Capt. Porter fall. 

“Are you wounded, father?” 

“T think not, David, my son, but I felt a blow on the 
top of my head, which carried me off my feet.” 

Capt. Porter saw that further resistance was useless. 

He fairly groaned as he came to the conclusion. 

The cockpit was so full that it would hold no more 
wounded, and many a poor fellow, waiting for the sur- 
geon’s knife, was killed by the shots which began to 
penetrate the place. 

Three times the ship had been fired, and again the 
report was brought that fire had broken out near the 
magazine. 

Porter gave orders how to extinguish the fire, and 
then came the worst blow of all. 

“The ship cannot float another hour, sir,” reported 
the carpenter. 

“David, my son, the last hour has come. Go, find 
the signal book and secret code and destroy them.” 

Ves ccir.? 

After destroying the books he went into the cockpit 
and saw many of his friends just in time to say good-by. 

“T fear it’s all up with me, Davy,” said Lieut. Cor- 
nell, 

The surgeon stepped forward and said he would take 
Cornell next. 
~ “No, no, doctor, that’s not fair! One man’s life is 
as good as another’s; I will not cheat any man of his 
turn. Go on, doctor, my turn will soon come,” said 
the wounded officer. 
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It did come soon, for the brave fellow died in a very 
few minutes. 

“Have you seen my master ?” asked little Sambo, the 
negro servant of Lieut. Wilmer. 

“My poor boy, he is dead,” answered Farragut. 

Sambo ran to the taffrail and leaped into the sea. 
He did not want to live if his master was dead. 

When Farragut reached the deck he saw the loved 
flag being hauled down. The Essex had surrendered. 

The Phebe kept up its firing for ten minutes longer, 
the men’s cries of “No quarter” being heard on board 
the Essex. Capt. Hillyar seemed resolved that not a 
man should escape alive. 

At last the boats were lowered, and the living were 
taken on board the English ships. 

Farragut cried like a child when he stepped on board 
the Phebe. His tears were the honorable expression 
of his patriotic feelings. 

They were soon dried, though, by a little episode, 
which showed of what the boy was made. 

A young English reefer was heard crying out: 

“A prize! A prize! Ho, boys, a fine grunter, by 
Jove!” 

Farragut looked up and saw a pet pig, whose name, 
“Murphy,” had been like a household word on board 
the Essex, being held tightly by the boy. 

“That pig is mine,” shouted Farragut. 

“But you are a prisoner, and the pig, also.” 

“We always respect private property,” replied Far- 
ragut, as he caught hold of the pet pig. 

The sailors had gathered around and cried out: 
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“Go it, young Yankee. If you can thrash Shorty, 
you can have the pig.” 

A ring was formed, and the two went at it hammer 
and tongs, resulting in victory for the Yankee, who 
retired with the pig as his fairly-won prize. 


The cruise of the Essex was over. In the engage- 
ment the Americans lost fifty-eight killed, and sixty- 
six wounded, while an immense number were missing, 
most of them being drowned in their efforts to reach the 
shore, when defeat was seen to be certain. 

The Essex, Junior, was disarmed, and the prisoners, 
given their parole, were put on board her, with a letter 
of safe conduct from Capt. Hillyar, to prevent their 
capture by any British man-of-war. 

The Essex, Junior, after an uneventful voyage, was 
brought to by a shot from the British frigate Saturn, 
off Sandy Hook. 

The captain refused to recognize the letter of safe 
conduct, and ordered the Essex, Junior, to remain all 
night under the lee of the British ship. 

Capt. Porter was indignant, and offered himself as 
a prisoner to the captain, but the offer was not accepted. 

That offer freed Porter from his parole, and during 
the night he ordered a boat lowered and escaped, reach- 
ing Babylon, Long Island, after a pull of sixty miles. 

Soon after the Essex, Junior, reached New York, 
and the officers were joined by Porter. 
` England had shown dishonor twice, first in the at- 
tack by the Phebe and Cherub, when the Essex was 
disabled and was lying in neutral waters, and, secondly, 
in the humiliation at the hands of the captain of the 
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Saturn, notwithstanding that the Essex, Junior, had a 
letter of safe conduct. 

The Essex had humiliated the greatest naval nation 
in the world by honorable warfare, and its cruise had 
made the name of the United States respected all over 
the world. 

What was done then can be done again, if occasion 
call for it, for we know that the brave jackies and 
courageous officers of the United States Navy will ever 
uphold the Stars and Stripes with honor and credit, and 
will never lower the flag while there are enough men 
to man the guns. 

All honor to the brave heroes, who, in storm and 
sunshine, no longer behind the wooden walls of frigates, 
like the Essex, but on the iron-clad decks of the White 
Squadron, will make the name of their country honored 
and respected. 


THE END. 
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Tiger Prince War Tiger 
White Elephant 


EDWARD S. ELLIS. 


These books are considered the best works this well-known writer 
ever produced. No better reading for bright young Americans. 


Arthur Helmuth Perils of the Jungle 
Check No. 2134 On the Trail of Geronimo 
From Tent to White House White Mustang 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


For the past fifty years Mr. Fenn has been writing books for boys 
and popular fiction. His books are justly popular throughout the 
English-speaking world. We publish the following select list of his 
boys’ books, which we consider the best he ever wrote. 


Commodore Junk Golden Magnet 


Dingo Boys Grand Chaco 
£ 7 Weathercock 


ENSIGN CLARKE FITCH, U. S. N. 


A graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, and tho- 
roughly familiar with all nayal matters. Mr. Fitch has devoted him- 
self to literature, and has written a series of books for boys that every 


nm 
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oung American should read. His stories are full of very interesting 
information about the navy, training ships, etc. 


Bound for Annapolis Cruise of the Training Ship 
Clif, the Naval Cadet From Port to Port 
Strange Cruise, A 


WILLIAM MURRAY GRAYDON. 


An author of world-wide popularity. Mr. Graydon is essentially a 
friend of young people, and we offer herewith ten of his best works, 
wherein he relates a great diversity of interesting adventures in various 
parts of the world, combined with accurate historical data. 


Butcher of Cawnpore, The In Barracks and Wigwam 
Camp in the Snow, The In Fort and Prison 
Campaigning with Braddock Jungles and Traitors 
Cryptogram, The Rajah’s Fortress, The 

From Lake to Wilderness White King of Africa, The 


LIEUT. FREDERICK GARRISON, U.S. A. 


Every American boy takes a keen interest in the affairs of West 
Point. No more capable writer on this popular subject could be found 
than Lieut. Garrison, who vividly describes the life, adventures and 
unique incidents that have occurred in that great institution—in these 
famous West Point stories. 3 


Off for West Point On Guard 
Cadet’s Honor, A West Łoint Treasure, The 
West Point Rivals, The 


HEADON HILL. 


The hunt for gold has always been a popular subject for considera- 
tion, and Mr. Hill has added a splendid story on the subject in this 
romance of the Klondyke. 

Spectre Gold 


HENRY HARRISON LEWIS. 


Mr. Lewis is a graduate of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and 
has written a great many books for boys. Among his best works are 
the following titles—the subjects include a vast series of adventures 
D all parts of the world. The historical data is correct, and they 

ould be read by all boys, for the excellent information they contain. 


Centreboard Jim Ensign Merrill 
King of the Island Sword and Pen 
Midshipman Merrill Valley of Mystery, The 


Yankee Boys in Japan 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, Philadelphia. 
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